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Europeans and Americans assumed an 

Inalicnable right to hunt, enjoy, and ex- 
ploit African game. White hunters, writers, 
photographers, filmmakers, ivory and fur 
traders, und tourists by the millions devel- 
oped a fascination and sometimes a lifelong 
dbsession with African wildlife. 

As species became endangered from ¢x- 
ploitation, some of the same people under- 
took the preservation of African wildlife. By 
the 1970s scores of foreign conservationists 
had gathered in Nairobi, Kenya, alone. 

Today Africans are taking over both ex- 
ploitation and conservation of their own 
wildlife—not always to the satisfaction of 
outsiders. High-powered military rifles—as 
familiar as Spears once were—and soaring 
prices forivory, fur, and rhino born have led 
lo unprecedented massacre of some species: 

Scientist Tain Douglas-Hamilton esti- 
mates that between 50,000 and 150,000 ele- 
phants are killed each year for the ivory 
trade. Approxtmately 90 percent of the conti- 
nent’s thing population has been destroved. 

Alrica, the poorest continent with the fast- 
est population growth, desperately needs 
bothland andincome. Kenya, withthe hich- 
est birth rate everrecorded foracountry, has 
2,200 new mouths to feed every day. In the 
1970s half a million Kenvans migrated into 
wildlife habitat to farm. People competing 
with wildlife for survival are not concerned 
about conservation. 

The vast preserves such as Serengeti, 
where wildlife roams free today, eventually 
will have to give space to grazing and crops. 
Animals destroving livestock or crops will be 
eliminated, asthev have been elsewhere. 

The firture of African wildlife lies in mak- 
ing it economically compatible with the 
needs of Africans. Some nations, including 
Tanzania, Kenva, and Zimbabwe, have 
well-established conservation ethics and ex- 
perts trained in wildlife management. In 
other countries wildlife is still only food or 
money on the hoof. 

In this issue, writer Douglas Chadwick 
and Des and Jen Bartlett, photographers 
and filmmakers, present the fascinating 
Etosha National Park—literally a zoo in the 
wild—fenced and managed in a manner de- 
signed to satisfy both economic needs and 
conservation, basic requisites if Africa's 
wildlife heritage isto be preserved, 
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Finding the Ghost Ships 

of War 289 

The anmed OU. S. schooners Hamilton and 
Scturbe, sent to the bottom of Lake Ontario 
by a sudden squall during the Wor af 1812, 
ore discovered virtually intact—the remains 
of lost. crewmen still aboard. Daniel! A. Nelson 
details the sctentific detective story, with 
photographs by Emory Kristof and paintings 
by Richard Schlecht, 
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Quaker born and patriat bred, one of America’s 
most historic cities has suffered the alings 

ond arrows of outrageous comedians: Yet 

Ethel A. Startird and photographer Ted Spiegel 
discover that Philadelphia pride fills the 

hearts of countless clzens. 


Etosha: Namibia's 

Kingdom of Animals 444 

At one of the world’s largest wildlife preserves, 
Dougias H. Chadwick documents the efforts of 
concemed officials ta protect diminishing 
populations from the relentiess encroachments 
of hurnankind. Photographs by Des and 

Jen Bartlett. 


Herbs for All Seasons 386 

From the-fitchen and the chemistry fob, the 
farm and the pharmacy comes the perfume of 
an herbal renaissance. Lonnelle Aikman and 
Larry Kohl savor the plants’ reemergenice. 
Photographs by Sam Abell. 


Thousand-mile Race to Nome: 

A Woman's Icy Struggle 4191 

Susan Butcher recounts her tiials—and her 
triumphs—along the length of Alaska’s Iditarod 
dogsled race. Photographs by Kerby Smith. 
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HROUGH an undersea snowstorm of swirling 
seciment the figure slowly emerged. Hand over 
heart, body inclined forward, the small human 
likeness seemed to be taking a bow (left), 

Inthe darkened control room some 300 feet overhead, 
I watched as the remotely controlled underwater TV 
cameraexplored every detail of the scene far below. Af- 
ter 2 ime someone behind me remarked quietly, “Not 
bac for ll vears work, Dan—seems to me you could 
take a bow you reelf.” 

The remark was well meant, but if bows were to be 
taken they would number in the hundreds—one for ev- 
ery person who had helped thostl shape Li 
the monitoring screen. [he image was ofa ship s igure 
head, a likeness of the great Bntish naval hero Horatio 
Nelson. It belonged to a United States Navy vessel 
named Scourge that sank with Hasuilion, a sister ship, 
ina ternible storm on Lake Ontario 1/0 years ago. The 
story 1s one of vidlence and remarkable ¢ ourage Tt 15 
best told by Ned Myers, who was there 

Myers was an able seaman in the U.S. Navy in the 
Waroft i812, acontlct with Britain that leftneither side 
better off. Its causes included British interference with 
U.S. trade with Napoleonic France and impressment of 
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Pcatrebonra, from the deep, the figurehead of the 
courge framed bv the bowsprit and o spar 15 

ph togriphed by sophisticated electronic 

techniques in Lake Ontario, Another U. 8. warship 


of the Wor of i812: the Hamilton, was also found 
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American sailors. Armies clashed from Can- 
ada to Louisiana, navies from the Great 
Lakes to the high seas. 

Ned Myers would doubtless be forgotten 
today but for two things: He was blessed 
with an almest photographic memory, and 
before the war he shared a voyage aboard-an 
American merchant ship with @ young man 
by the name of James Fenimore Cooper. 

During the War of 1812 Myers served 
aboard the armed schooner Scourge, which 
patrolled Lake Ontario with a U. 5. squacd- 
ron that included another armed «chooner, 
Hamulion. Scourge was originally a Cana- 
dian merchant vessel called Lord Nelson, 
which was captured and renamed by the 
Americans. Hamilton had been an Ameri 
can merchantman named Diana, which was 
also renamed and pressed into service forthe 
war, The Americans added guns to the 
ships, making them dangerously top-heavy 

In the early hours of August &, 1813, 
Hamilton and Scourge were overwhelmed 
by a sudden violent squall as they lay be- 
calmed abut a quarter of a mile apart and 
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within sightofa British squadron in western 
Lake Ontario (map, page 299), Both ships 
perished almost instantly. Reeling under the 
lash of the squall, they swamped and went 
to the bottom, carrying all but eight crew 
members from each vessel 

One of the survivors was Ned Myers, and 
every detail of that terrible night remamed 
locked in his memory over the next 30 years. 
In 1843 Myers contacted his former ship- 
mate, Cooper, who by then had become one 
of America’s leading writers. 

From his remarkable memory Myers re- 
counted his entire naval career to his old 
friend Cooper, including a graphic descrip 
tion of the night Aawtilion and Scowrge 
sank. The eventual result was a classic of 
naval drama: Ned Af vers; or A Life Before 
the Mast, by J. Fenimore Cooper, A sitigle 
passage in Ned's account details the death 
of Scourge with frightening clarity: 

The ashes of lightning were incessant, 
and nearly blinded me. Our decks seemed on 
Fire, and yet [ cowld see nothing. 1 heard no 
hail, me (Contioued on page 294) 
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Pro of ? psitive 
from 290 feet 


HOSTLY SCHOONER, later 

identified as Hamilton, satls agai in 
this dramatic side-scan sonar image 
(right) made by a Canadian povernment 
research vessel in E975, 

Sound pulses reflected from 290 feet 
down show the ship in block, costonga 
white acoustic shadow that outlines her 
masts, An artist's drawing (left) refines 
the images ond reverses the colors. 

A second-sonar image pinpointed 
Scourge 1,500 fect away from Homilton. 
Becalmed while attempting to engage 
British squadron, both vessels later 
foundered during 2 sudden squeal! soon 
after midnight on August 8, 1813. 

Directed by author Daniel A. Nelson, 
the search for the ehips wits originally 
sponsored by the Roval Ontario 
Aduseum, the Canada Centre for Infaonid 
Waters, and the federal and Ontario 
governments, with later support from the 
Hamilton-Scourge Foundation and the 
Notional Geographic Society, 
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2 7 IGH-TECH EXERCISE tn underwater 
SS archaeology: A remotely piloted vehicle 
\enourop carrying its own lights and cameras hovers 
SCO i rs 4 over the starboard rail of the 60-foot-long 
a scourge. A cable connects the vehicle with its 


operators aboard ship. 
With helicopter-like maneuverobility, the 
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vehicle photographed Scourge section by survived. One of them, Ned Myers, recalled 
section, in visibilities that were never better that the veesel “was ao tender that we could do 
than ten feet, After poring over photographs little or nothing with her in a blow. It wes 

and videotapes, artist Richard Schlecht often prognesticated that she would prove our 
reconstructed this view of the remarkably coffin.” Myers's tale of his dramatic escape, 


well-preserved vessel, as related by James Fenimore Cooper, 
Fromacrew ofabout50,only eightmen begins on page 300. 
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AMILTON WENT with her, and the 

two lay largely forgotten over the 


years, with no memorial 


hut Ned Mvers’s account and terse refer- 
ences in the U.S. naval archives. 

Then in the summer of 1971 the Royal On- 
tario Museum at Toronto commissioned a 
historical research project to look for the 
Hamilton and Scourge in western Lake On- 
tario. The lake had been a major theater in 
the War of 1812, taking the place of roads in 
the movement of troops and supplies. Asa 
result, shipbuilding on Lake Ontario had 
reached massive proportions. By the time 
the war ended in 1215, both sides had ships 
on the lake or on the wavs as powerful as 
anything at the historic Battle of Trafalgara 


decade earher, 





Through my friend Dr. Douglas Tusning- 
ham, then chief archarologist of the Koval 
Ontano Mirceum, wis asked to direct the 
ship research project. [hough my profes. 
son 1s dentistry—I have a busy practice in 
St, Catharines, Oniario—lI had experience 
in underwater work, baving spent much of 
my free time over the years with leading ma- 


rine archaeolaeiets in Bermuda and the Ca- 


ribbean. | had alse been a research associate 


of the museum for several years 


Lake Ontario's waters are deep and cold, 


evels that remain forever in the 
Linkike tropicol sea: 


with their warm temperatures and corrosive 
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Near-ifeezing ronee 


Doing unexpected duty for the 
American couse,a iheness- of Adm 
Horatio Welson, one af history's 
iy Pores! naval heres. BETVES LIS the 
figurenedd of Scourte it this montage 
of fun photographs tahen from elightiy 
different angles 
Ornginally a Canadian schooner 
nomed Lord Netson, the vessel was 
captured before formal outbreak of 
hestilities, then armed and renamed 
Oddly enough, the sculptor carved 
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Atthe ready despite [70 vears on the 
bottom, onc of Scourge's six-pounders 
(above) poles its muccle tirougnh a 
funport beneath d pair of stowed 
cutlosses. Numbers.on the picture 
record time, date, and roil number—in 
this cise, [2:10 com plus 2] seconds, 
on the [4th (Moy), film roll.2. Such 
inserts have been cropped out of other 
photegrapiis in the articie 

A spar rests between the Dase of the 
moinmast (facing page, top) and the 
bilge purips. Boarding axes (facing 
page, bottom) ure stowed inside the aft 
bulwark, abe @o shot rack that still 


contains a cannonball 
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salts, the relatively pure, cold waters of the 
Great Lakes tend to preserve whatever sinks 
into their lower reaches. That fact was to 
have overriding significance in the case of 
fete milton and Scourge 

Cooper's book provided a wealth of detail 
on the ships, and equally important, it gave 
some idea of their whereabouts on the bot- 
tom of Lake Ontario. No exact position was 
possible, of course, because the ships’ logs 
had gone down with everything else, Buti in 
time Ned Myers was to give me an invalu- 
able clue. 

W hat 


gradually 


EAN asa simple research project 


assumed the proportions of an 
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obsession. [ was no longer content merely 
to gather information on Hamilton and 
Scourge: I was determined to find and ex- 
plore the ships themselves. From the begin- 
ning three very remarkable people not only 
tolerated mv obsession but constant 
sustained me in it my wife, Nancy, Doug 
Lustungham, and Dr. Peter Sly, asemior sci- 
entist at the Canada Centre for Inland Wa- 
ters, commonly known as CCIW. It isa 
federal research facility charged with inves 
tigating anc protecting Canada's lakes and 


rivers—a mission that Peter was to interpret 


liberally over the years to include a pro 
longed search of Lake Ontario's bottom 


GAos Ships af the War of [812 


UT WHERE TO BEGIN the search? 

Historical documents, especially those 

drafted in time of war, often suffer 
[rom the itnorance or the outrizht bias of 
the authors. 

[n my search for the two ships | needed 
orlzinal documents that stated simple facts, 
not opinions. Nothing fits that description 
better than a ship s iog, and I felt frustrated 
by the loss of those of Hamiiton and 
Scourge. [wondered if the logs of other ships 
in the Amencan squadron micht have sur- 
vived. | wrote to the Navy Department in 
Washington, 0. C., with the question, but 
the answer was negalive, The National 
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Archives, however, had the log of H.M.S5. 
Woife, fagship of the British forces that had 
been skirmishing with the American squad- 
ron the day before Hamilton and Scourge 
went down. Would a copy of Wolfe's log be 
of any interest? It most certainly would. 

T never found the name of the British offi- 
cer who stood watch aboard H_M.5. Wolfe 
on that crucial morning of Sundav, August 
8, 1813, but Lfeelasense of cratitude toward 
him. Ina careful hand he hac entered the 
details of his watch in the ship's log: 

AM: Light breezes variable, very warn 
weather. Als: The 40 Mile Creek bore SSW 
drstance about & miles, wind soulherly. Saw 
the Enemy squadron bearmng E & by S about 
f or 3 leagues standing to the westward on 
the farboard tack. At ditte made sail and 
stood toward him... . 

The officer might as well have drawn a 
chart: 40 Mile Creek still exists by that 
name, and it empties into western Lake On- 
tario near the town of Grimsby on the south 
shore. On the morning of August 8, Wolfe's 
position was eight miles north-northeast of 
the mouth of the creek. From that point the 
bearing of the American-sqiadron was east 
by south and the distance was “4 or 5 
leagues °—meaning 12 or 15 miles. 

At last I had a search area, but with one 
smiill problem. The sighting from Wolfe had 
been made at 5 a.m., approximately four 
hours after Hamilton and Scourge went 
down. How many miles had the American 
squadron sailed in the meantime? It was 
Ned Myers who gave me the answer: None. 

According to Cooper's book, Ned had 
been picked up after the sinking by another 
ship in the squadron, Juia, After several 
hours’ sleep Ned came on deck around 6 
a.m. and encountered a scene he was not 
bkely to forget: 

The squadron could nothave maved much 
between Ue time when the accidents hap- 
pened and thal when | came on deck . . . for 
we now passed many relics of the scene, 
floating about in the water. [ sau spunges, 
erafings, sweeps, hats, &e., scattered 
about... 

In other words the bearings taken by 
Wolfe on the American squadron coincided 
with those recorded for Hamilton and 
Scourge. Tt was time to start the search 
underwater, 
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% marked off a 32-square-mile section 

| i of Lake Ontario where I thought the 

twoships must lie. Then I calledon Peter Sly 

and his colleagues at CCIW for the first of 
many favors generously granted. 

A standard technique today for locating 
sunken shipsis tosuryey first with an under- 
Water magnetometer, whose sensor can de- 
tect significant amounts of iron such as 
cannon at considerable depths, Once a tar- 
gelis located, side-scan sonar can frequently 
be used to determine the shape and size of 
the sunken object 

The CCIW had side-scan sonar and navi- 
gational and data recording systems that it 
agreed ta make availuble, along with a re- 
search vessel. A more vital loan wis that of 
Peter himself, who had become a virtual 
partner in our quest. Finally, with a leased 
magnetometer, we were in business, After 
preliminary trials-in 1972 we began a full- 
scale underwater search in the fall of 1973. 

The initial results were discouraging. 
Among the marnetometer’s major contacts, 
side-scan sonar identified a pile of bridge 
girders lost overboard by a freighter years 
earlier and a scattering of practice artillery 
shells in an area of the lake used by the Ca- 
nadions as a World War I firing range, 

Finally, with a stngle day of borrowed 
ship time left and the initial area thoroughly 
investigated, I did some fast thinking. Sup- 
pose the watch officer aboard Woffe had 
misjudged the distance to the American 
squadron? Ifthe enemy ships had been a full 
15 miles to the east of Wolfe, they probably 
would have slipped into the mouth of the Ni- 


a ) LLOWIENG asizable margin for error, I 


agara River for the night under the friendly 


guns of Fort Niagara. But the Americans 
had remained in open water—perhaps a bit 
closer to Wolfe than the watch officer reul- 
ized. The next morning TL asked for a search 
farther to the west of our original area. 

With time running out, we searched by 
sonaralone. During a final sweep that day 
the instrument recorded a solid object on the 
lake bottom at a depth of nearly 300 feet. 
With no time to investigate we marked the 
site on our chart and reluctantly came 
ashore for the winter. 

It was to be two vears before the search 
could be resumed. CCTW has heavy com- 
mitiments, (Continued on page 306) 
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One of eight survivors from Scourge, Ned 
Myers gave a gripping account of the 
tragedy to author James Fenimore 
Cooper, who incorporated the story in 
his 18th-century noval classic, “Ned 
Myers; or A Life Before the Mast." 

That moment-by-moment account, 
beginning just before the storm, guided 
artist Richard Schlecht in re-creating the 
disaster in these carefully researched 
paintings that illustrate Myers‘swords. 
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TA7& FIRST spliced the 

main-brace [had a ration 
of rum] and then got our sup- 
pers, eating between the guns, 
where we generally messed, 
... As all hands were pretty 
well tired, we lay down, with 
our heads on shotboxes, and 
eon went te sleep, 

1 ought to have said 
something of the state of our 
decks... . There was a box of 
cannister, and another of 
grape, at each gun, besides 
extra’ stands of both, under 
the shot-racks. ... Each gun's 
crew slept at the gun and its op- 
posite, thus dividing the people 
pretty equally on both sides of 
the deck. Those who were sta- 
tioned below, slept below. I 
think it probable that, as the 
night grew cool. . . some ofthe 
men stole below to get Warmer 
berths. . 
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[ wae soon BSIBES). ... How was filled with the threk= and uk % i ! name of Phillps, Who was the 
long my nap tasted, or wiht cries of the men to leeward, | 2 a Sindh ia powder-bov of our gun. “Deer, 
took placein the interval, [can- who were lying jammed under \ _ y an she's gone!" I said. The boat- 

not say. l awoke, however, in the cuns. shot-bowes, shot, and , - ail | swain made no answer 
consequence Of large drops of ' other heavy things that had = fs aie 4 Tnow crawled aft, on the up- 
rain falling on my face: Fr gone down as the vessel fell 5S perside of the bulwarks, amid 
When | opened my eves, it was over armostawtul and infernal din of 
so dark F could not see the | T succeeded in hauling my- ie thunder, and shrieks, and daz- 
length of the deck aclfupto windward. ... Herel zling flashes of lightning; the 
[now remember t met William Deer, the boat- wind blowing all the while like 
' swiin, and a black boy of the a tornado, When [reached the 


port of my own gun, [putafoot 

in, thinking to step on the muz- 

| gle of the piece; but it had gone 

to leeward with all the rest, and 

I fell through the port, until I 
brought wp with my arms. 

[struggled up again, and 

continued working my 

way aft. I coulel 

nol swim a stroke, 

and it crossed 

my mine 
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to have heard a 
strange rushing noise 
to windward as I went 
lowardsthe forward hatch 
One hand was on the bitts, and 
a foot was on the ladder, when 
n tlosh of lightning stmost 
blinded me. The thunder came 
atthe nextinstant, and withite 
rushing of wines that fairh 
smothered the clap. 

The inetant | was aware 
there was a squall, lsorang for 
the jib-sheet. Heing captain of 
the forecastle, | knew where to 
Mind it, and throw it loose ata 
jerk The water was now [i 
uptomv breast, andi knewthe | 
schooner must go over 

All this occupied less than a 
minute, The flashes of light- 
ning were incessant, and near- [oie 
ly blinded me. ...theschooner A ve 
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to gel one of the sweeps to keep 
me afloat.... The water was 
pouring down the cabin com- 
panion-way like a sluice; and as 
[stood, foraninstant... Leaw 
Mr. Osgood [Scourge’s cap- 
tain), with his head and part of 
his shoulders through one of 
the cabin windows, struggling 
to get out.... saw him but a 
moment, by means of a flash of 
lightning, and I think he must 
have seen me, At the same 
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time, there was.a man visible 
on the end of the main-boom, 
holding on by the clew of the 
sail, [do not know who it was. 
This man probably saw me, 
and that [was about to spring: 
for he called out, “Don't jump 
overboard!—don't jump over- 
board! ‘The schooner is 
righting.” 

Twas notin ostate of mind to 
reflect much on anything. I do 
not think more than three or 



































four minutes, if as 

many, hod passed since 

the squall struck us, and 

there I was standing on the 
vessel's quarter, led by Provi- 
dence more than by any discre- 
tion of my own. It now came 
across me that if the schooner 
Soule right she was filled, and 
must go down, and that 

she might carry me 
with her in the 
suction. [made a 
spring. therefore, 
and fell into 


the water several feet from 
the place where | had stood, 
It ts my opinion the schooner 
sunk asl lett bor; [went down 
some flistance myself, and 
whenlcame upto the surface. I 
began to swim vigorously for 
the first time in my life. I think 
[ swam several yards... until 
T felt mv hand hit something 
hard. | made another stroke, 
and felt my band pass down 
the side of an object that | 
knew at once was a clincher- 
built boat. T belonged to this 
beat, and | now recollected 
that she had been towing 
astern, Until that instant I 
had not thought of her, but 
thus was-T led in the dark to 
the best possible means of sav- 
ing my life. . . - 


My first look was for: the 
schooner. She had disap- 
peared, and I supposed she was 
just settling under water. It 
rained as if the flood-gates of 
heaven were opened, and it 
lightened awfully, 

I could hear many [men] 
around me, and, occasionally, 
lsaw the heads of men, strug- 
gling in the lake: [now saw 
aman quite near the boat, and 
_.- Made a spring amidships, 
catching this poor fellow by the 
collar, He was very near gone; 


and | hada 

great deal of 

cifficultv in getting 
himin over the gunwale. . 

[now looked about me, and 
heard another.... | caught 
him by the collar, too; and hac 
to drag him im 

[hept calling out, to encour- 
age the swimmers, 

As the boat drifted along, she 
reached another man, whom I 
caught also by the collar, . 

We had now as many in the 
boat as it would carry, and 

.. it would not do to take in 
any more. , 

The lake harl swallowed up 
the rest... and the Scourge, as 
had been often precicted, had 
literally become a coffin to a 
large portion of her people 

ke * 


(Continued from page 203) and ships 
and sonar equipment were to be used only on 
an opportunity basis. 

QOneafternoonin July 1975, as 1 was treat- 
ing a patient in St, Catharines, a call came 
through from Peter Sly, Histone was casual, 
but I sensed the excitement behind it. 

“Rich Thomas aboard R. V. Limnor has 
been investigating that sonar target you re- 
corded in 1973. The ship has come in-and is 
tied up below Lock No. 1 on the Welland 
Canal. We've got something that might in- 
terest you, Can you getawayr’ 

The CCIW ship had turned out to a man 
for my arrival. As I reached the gangway, 
I found Rich and the entire crew lined up 


at the rail, grinning like an assortment of 
Cheshire cats. Without a word they ushered 
me up to the wheelhouse and led me to the 
charttable, where a number of sonar record- 
ines had been laid out. 

And there were the ships. Not miniature 
impressions or indistinct shadows but beau- 
tifully defined silhouettes of 19th-century 
schooners (pages 290-91), 

“Well, Dan,” Rich asked, still grinning, 
“wee tt worth the ten-muile trip?” 

[twas worth not only that but also all four 
years of effort and frustration, plus the even 
bigver job I knew was to come. We still had 
no proof that the ships were actually Hamil- 
fon and Scourge, and if they were, they 











belonged not to us but to the United States =T=- 


Navy, For all their magic, sonar recordings Hat siIos 
could never identify the ships; sooner or lat- d 1 ton 
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er we would have to inspect them at close 
range through the use of divers ora submers- 


ible, either manned or remotely controlled NCHING J ‘LONG Hamilton's 

An opportunity came the following No- starboard rail, the remotely piloted 
vember, when CCIW ran tests on an experi- vehicle's claw (left) is positioned above 
mental diving device with the: inevitable hwo deadeves and points toward one of 


the vessel's eight 18-pound covronodes 
The siip’s 32-pound caormon reste with 
its miczic down on the deck (below) 


acronym TROV—for tethered remotely op- 
erated vehicle—built by International Sub- 
marine Engineering of British Columbia 


Pate that day denied Hamilton and 
TROY carried atelevision camera and man- te See ee ers en 


scourge the opportunity for ship-to-ship 





aged to train it at close range on what later combat, but both vessels had eartier 
proved to be the stern area of Hamelion. partict nated in successful assaults on 
AS We Sal transfixed before the screen, Yor ‘Toronto —and Fort George. 
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For close-range punch, 
Hamilton used a snort- 


barreled. lowemurcrie- 


A COTTE moon! Cofiion 
Wis TOUN fed OT a piveat | 
amicships (right) 


VelOcLyy carronade fabore) : 




















rss spars, a ruci- 


TROV panned siowly ac 
der, the some femains Of Vuman 
skeletons, and—most revealing of all-—an 
open 1 bx of cannonballs 
en the latter RDG re don the screen | 
outa help applauding, and Jack Koe, 
TROW Soper ator, looked pu Gere d. “What's 
so spec! ral about cannonbalis? he asked 

4A cannonball or a cannon—tit makes no 
difference,” lanswered. “Either one is prooi 
that we're looking at Hamilton or Scourge 
After the war, in 1817, Britain and the Unit- 
ed States signed the KRush-Hagot Agree- 
ment ping on all 


1 1 == 
ship > Pic. 





In effect it disarmed shy 
the Great Lakes with only minorexceptions 
St) an’ sumke n yessel th at's CAITVINE LUNs or 
cannonbails had to have gone down no later 


than the War of 1812. What you're looking 


at is an armed schooner, and only two of 


n this area during the war, 
This has to be one of 


those were lost 1 
Hamilton are Re tri ree 
the oth a afl 4 7 

[he remarkable thing about the ship was 
its excellent state of preservation. Chrough 
TROV's video SVSlem, it was obvious that 
the hull, fittings, and various items of equip- 
ment were little damaged by 
cold fresh Water for 160 wears. 
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Hanging by a fluke, Hariilton 's port 


anchor remains in its stowed position 
(Left). Dh 
fro bitt next to the | 
stowage, the anchor wus 
Fro horll | 


t 
fe Nb oy nusstnp iti LUTta 


‘fine that secured the ancnor 
‘Tuke has aed 

away. Prior to 
roised clear o 
ti cothead (below) that 
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confirmed, the ship lay just as she had in the 


cannon at the 
iv, Cithass- 


moments before her death- 
ready. cannonballe stacked near! 
es and hoarding in ¢asy reach 

Historically the ship was an archaeolo- 
mist’s dream. During the pioneer era in 
which she had served, litth was recorded 
including ship desizn and 
thods. Shipwrights and sailmakers trust- 
el more to instinct than to the dratting 
board, ane littl of their knowledge 
found its way onto paper 

As. a result, Homuilion and Scourge are 
three-dimensiona if their time 
containing a wealth of historical | 
a period as important as it 
documented. Peering through TRO \'s con- 
stantly shifting camera lens was like loo 95 
ing through the window of a 
furnished naval museum devoted to re 
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OR THE MOMENT we had no right 

to “nter that museum, for the United! 

tates Navy still held ttle to Honuion 

and ‘cow re ln order forusto explore or sri [= 

vage the ships, tithe had to be transfer 
Btitution 


rec io =i 
responsible Canadian 
Warional March (9as 
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Grim evidence of the doomed men's 
fate, a sailor's bones rest near Scourge 
(below). [tis likely that many more 

emidins lie-entombed in the hulls: When 
the ships are raised, a project that mav 
foe veurs, the dead will be returned to 
the O75. Navy for burial with military 
honors. The cov of Hamitton, Ontario, 


hits set iside ad site on the lakeshore 
where the ships con be displayed 
infe firiitely 

Meanwhile, to safeguard the ships 
from adventurers or thieves, project 
sunervisars beep the wrecks under 
constant survetiionce by electronic anil 
other ries. 





Negotintions began, antl with help from 
the National Georraphic Society they-were 
finally completed in 1979. Thanks largely to 
John A. MacDonald, then mavor of Hamil- 
ton, Ontano, and William M. McCulloch, 
an alderman witha keen sense of Canadian 
history, tithe to Hamillen and Scourge was 
eventually transferred to the citv of Hamil- 
ton, which les near the wreck site and which 
had shown great mterest in the ships. The 
city later provided generous funds for fur- 
ther exploration anc video documentation 
of the ships: The city also designated an at- 
tractive lakefront site where Hamilton and 
A‘courve willone dav be displayed if they are 
broweht to the surface. 

Meanwhile, through the help of Doug 
Tushingham, the Reval Ontario Museum 
and avencies of the Canadian federal ancl 
provincial governments supplied funds to 
assist CCTW inthe sonar mapping of the en- 
tire wreck site. Our experience with TROY 
had shown the water on the lake bottom to 
be so clouded with sediment that photo- 
Praphic or video surveys had to be limited to 
close range, That fact almost cost Albert 
Falco and me & unique view of Hamilton. 

Falco ts the pilot of Soweonpe, the familiar 


Ghost Ships af the War of [RI2 


diving saucer featured in the films of French 
underwater explorer Jacques Cousteau. In 
the summer of 1980, while we were 4till 
mapping the site by sonar, Captam Cous- 
teau beran work on a film that inclucled the 
Great Lakes. He had heard of Hamilton-and 
Acourer and asked to see sonar imavpes of the 
ships. When 1 showed him several he ex- 
claimed, “We must have this!” 





5 A CONSEOUENCE one September 
“4 afternoon | found myself stretched 
& beside Falco within the narrow con- 
fines of the diving saucer, searching for a 
glimpse of Hamilton. At last by luck we 
made contact, and Faleo guided the saucer 
along the ship's hull from the stern toward 
the bow. 

Peering throuch the view port, Faloo sud- 
denoly found himself face to face with a beau- 
tiful woman—the figurehead of Hamilton. 
The ship was originally christened Diana, 
and I saw a likeness of the goddess in the 
carved figure beneath her bowsprit. Falco 
was instantly smitten 

“Ah, la, la, maenifigue! Charmante! Fan- 
tastique!” The Gallic compliments simply 
bubbled out of him. “In 30 vears of diving.” 
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he told me later, “I have often dreamed of 
seeing something so beautiful. Thank you, 
mon ant, for realizing my dream 


‘HOUGH I NEVER VISITED the 
wreck site after my dive with Faico, | 
have since inspected both Hamilften 
and Scourge as closely as if I had walked 
their decks. Thanks to the National Geo- 
graphic Society and to a 29-year-old genius 
in electronics design named Chris Nichol- 
son, I sat last spring before a video monitor- 
ing screen While the extraordinary pictures 
accompanying this arti cle wi eee ken 

It was Chris's remar underwater 
probe—made by Benthos, “ei .anddub 
RPV, for remotely piloted vehicle—that 
pierced the cloud of underwater sediment 
and focused a National (seographic camera 
on the heroic figure of Lord Nelson. 

From there RPV and the camera proceed- 
ed to survey Hamilton and Scourge [rom 
bow to stern. We now have perhaps the most 
detailed portraits ever made of snips lying as 
deep as 300 feet. The citizens of Hamilton 
can take particular pride in those portraits, 
for their city and the government of Ont aro 
contributed most of the operating funds for 
the project 

What the portraits t that the hulls 
of Hamilton and Scowrge are completely in- 
tact. with no vistble damage to keels, 
frames, or planking. Hamilton is slightly 
longer than Scourge—s5 feet as compared to 
60, The rigging of both ships has been swept 
away and the spars lie scattered on deck. 
But three of the four masts remain upright, 
as do most of the topmasts. It is almost as 
though with a little refitting the two ships 
eould sail again 

In ams case the story of Hamilton and 
Scourge 1s tar from com nlete There 15 a 
ereat deal more to come, and as my old 
friend Ned Myers put it: “The past, [have 
related as faithfully as I have been able so to 


do. The future is with God ee 
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Upswept hair and a rose below the 
bodice of Homilton's figuremead recall 
the ship's former duties 2s gn_American 
chooner named Diana. The vessel was 
purchased by the Navy tn the fall of 
[S12 and refitted for combat 
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Almost the same 
as being there 





Mi AGNTIFICENT underwater nmuichine, o 
remotely piloted vehicle or RPV (left) 
put mobility, versatility, and vertudily 
unlimited endurance at the electroni¢ bec bared 
call of its operators aboard enip The RPV 
corned two block-and-white television 
comenis dnd one still comerd with a 1é6- 
millimeter lens. Altogether, | 50K) still pictures 
ond 23 hours of videotape were mode during 
the six days that the vehicle explored the 
Huariilton and Scoumnree 

An umbiltcal cord (1) carmes electrical 
power forthe RPV, relays instructions from 
obove, ard transits Video images po the 
surface. Four quortz iodide lights (2) provide 
general tlumination forthe television 
cumerns, While.a more powerful [fet (3) serves 
as a spotlight for the vehicles “eyes,” d 
television camera wed by the controller or 
pilot to position the APY. 

An electronic strobe winks white (4) to 
provide Light for the 400-exposaure still camera 
(s) that took the picturcs for this article. 
Another television camera (6) just above the 
still camera functioned as the underwater 
eves. of the photographer 

A shaft of bubbles (7) issues fromthe 
vertical-thruster engine, which combines with 
four horizontal rhnuters—only one is visible 
(8}—to give the vehicle orinidirectional 
mobility and the copacity to make very small 
corrections, A mechanical anm with a claw (9) 
enobles the vehicle to perform moniial tasks 
or ho clear iteell of a fouled umbiliedt cord 

Additional elactronic and camer pear were 
mountelon the RPV's launcher, @ wire coge 
(above right) in which the vehicle was 
stowed during raising and lowering. National 
Geographic Special Project Engineer Aivin 
M, Chandler (left) attaches o bracket to Me 
launcher's rim formounting another stil 
comerd. sector ‘ACOMMIE SOMO Seen above 
Chandler's wrists encdbled operators to 
surmount the barrier of ten-foot visibiitty by 
providing an acoustical picture ofa wreck 
fromos far away as a0 feet 

Another black-and-white television camera 
on the (auncher's rim, here wrapped with tape, 
functioned at extremely low light levels to 
heen track of the vehicle once it had deported 
the laumcher. 

RPV desiener Chris Nicholson piloted the 
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to work, laying out widely spaced streets, 
large building lots, ample set-asides for 
parks and plantings. Among original fea- 
tures surviving to this day: the grid pattern 
of major thoroughfares and four pedestrian 
squares that anchor the old city like weights 
ona picnic cloth. 

The commitment of Penn and his pioneer- 
ing Quakers to religious tolerance was soon 
filling the settlement with artisans from 
abroad, thus launching Philadelphia's long 
carcer a5 a manufacturing center. As indus- 
trialization gained momentum, the city add- 
ed other trump cards toits commercial deck: 
railroads, coal, iron and steel, shipyards, 
textile and apparel making, and food pro- 
cessing. (See Atlantic Gateways, a histori- 
cal map supplement with this issue, ) 

Most of these are tone now, victims of re- 
location, changing tastes, and obsolescence. 
In ten years the manufacturing work force 
has shrunk from 250,000 te 130,000, intro- 
ducing many of the problems associated 
with diminishing opportunity and income. 
Today the financial health of the city’s 1.67 
million residents depends largely on govern- 
ment, educahon, medicine, and those miain- 
stays of Philadelphia fortunes: insurance, 
banking, money management, and law. 

Penn's long absenteeism and the chang- 
ing character of Incoming settlers led to the 
termination in 1776 of his family’s power 
and proprietorship. But the mark it made 
had far more staying power. 

The British-born Friends movement was 
less than 35 years old when Penn arrived in 
the new colony. Earlier practitioners, at- 
tempting to pioneer the faithin Puritan New 
Enitland, had met with abuse, even execu- 
tion. But here, the Quakers were on friendly 
soil, free to advocate—well before their 
time—such anti-establishment ideas as the 
abolition of war and slavery, and equal 
rights for women. 

Quaker domination of the common- 
wealth began to wane around 1754, when 
members split over preparation for and par- 
ticipation in the French and Indian War. 


Opposition to armed conflict is still a major 
Cuaker cause; in 1947 the American Friends 
Service Committee, headquartered in Phil- 
adelphia, shared with London's Friends 
Service Council the coveted Nobel Peace 
Prize. The committee and Friends in general 
continue the deep commitment to nonvio- 
lence, more recently by taking a lead- 
ership role in the nuclear-freeze movement. 


LTHOUGH QUAKER influence di- 
minished steadily after Penn's depar- 
ture, a Quaker bough on the family tree 

is still a point of pride in these parts, 
even among those whose forebears left the 
fold six or seven generations ago. 

Certain Quaker-inspired traditions sur- 
vive, and no other U. 5. city [know can up- 
stage Philadelphia in the richness of its 
heritage, the solidity of its institutions, the 
stratification of its society. 

And perhaps no other can induce more 
nostalgia without-even trying. Here, in the 
heart of the nation’s fourth largest city, I had 
heard in a single day train whistles blow, 
trolley bells clang, and the hooves of mount- 
ed police horses go clop in the night. These 
sounds of an earlier ace are alive and well in 
Philadelphia, and still gainfully emploved. 

Some savy old ways linger in Pennsylva- 
nia’s first and foremost city because of a 
built-in resistance to change, Others dis- 
agree: “We're just not trendy types. We've 
scen mio reason, for example, to abancon 
streetcars as a means of public transport. 
Some who have are now wondering how to 
switch back.” 

Up in North Philadelphia, a bony cart 
horse named Bob never realized he was 
hopelessly out of date hauling a produce 
wagon, We met on the steps of Philadelphia 
Soft Pretzels, Inc., where he regularly 
paused in passing for a handout from own- 
ers Jeanne and Daniel Sidorick. 

“He won't budge till he’s downed at least 
two dozen of our soft pretzels, Plain, 
though, not slathered with mustard the way 
most people like them.” 


Say cheese at Claudio’s in South Philadetphia's Italian Market, and confront an 
array of 375 varieties, including the melon-size provolones suspended above a 
customer. Passionately ethnic, the city includes enclaves of blacks, Jews, Poles, 
frish, and Asians, but Italians constitute South Philly's larvest settlement group. 


They'd Rather Be in Philadelphia 
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Philadelphians have other homemade 
tastes—like snapper soup and scrapple— 
but none more popular than the soft pretzel. 
The Sidoricks’ quality bakery cranks owt 
about 40,000 each morning to help satisty 
the city’s craving—close to a quarter million 
a day. “It's an early-bird business. Our ov- 
ens go on just after midnight so street ven- 
dors will have their supplies before traffic 
buildsup downtown. No way to accumulate 
an inventory; these pretzels can harden and 
become jawbreakers overnight.” 
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While Bob whinnied forservice outside, I 
was inside trving to learn the twist—how to 
convertan 18-inch rope of dough into proper 
shape. In the process 1 was making a mess of 
the conveyor belt, where four experts were 
each turning out 25 perfect specimens a min- 
ute, They were too polite to say I showed ab- 
solutely no bent for pretzel bending. 

As with the trolley and old Bob, going 
slow in Philadelphia has proved the saving 
grace for hundreds of vintage nnildings that 
reflect its era of elegance and its long reign, 
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POUNDED ON A DREAM 
[ of religiinis tolerance, 
Philadelphia was 
established by William Penn, 
an English Quaker, whe 
arrived at the site of his “holy 


experinient” in 1682. Perr’s 
design romains imprinted on 
the old city: a grid with four 
spPociows green squares: By the 
start of the Revolutionary 
War, it was the world's largest 


Engiish-speaking city outside 
Britain. The U.S. capital from 
1790 to 1800, Philadelphia 
boasts miny of the nation's 
firsts, including its first 

bank, hospital and zoo. 


from the late 1600s to the early 1800s, as 
queen of the English-speaking New World. 
By 1774 it was one of the largest English- 
speaking cities in the world. 

Crown jewels from those days of clory: 
Independence Hall and its satellite shrines, 
where men of goodwill and uncanny wis- 
dom forged 13 loosely linked Colonies into 
these United States and in so doing created 
the most enduring democracy on earth, 

Here our Founding Fathers hammered 
out our three most important documents: 
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the Declaration of Independence, the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, and the Constitution, 
Here, too, some of the most revered names 
in our history had their finest hours. 

As the country’s capital from 1700 to 
[&00, the city flourished like no other in the 
land. George Washington served six years of 
his Presidency here; his successor, John Ad- 
ams, spent three, For men of influence and 


enterprise the mainstream of America was 


at its full in 18th-century Philadelphia. 
That many of the landmarks they knew 
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still stand owes more to happenstance than 
good intenhons. For as Philadelphia grew, 
so did tts boundaries: There was no good 
reason to tear things down. Sprawied over 
130) square mules, its generous dimensions 
help preserve its lived-in antiquity 

While some of the handsomest facades 
cate from before the American Revolution 
it was the industrial revolution acentury Jat- 
er that made much at the city what it is to- 
dav—a Vast brickyard of modest row houses 
interspersed with abandoned mills and fac- 
tories that once supported a huge army of 
ware earners. In those times workers tended 
to congregate near their jobs and each other. 
Thus evolved a tasting local phenomenon 
the neighborhood 

Ask a native where he's from and chances 
are he won't say Philadelphia, Insteacl, it’s 
Kingsessing, Sorthern Liberties, Straw ber- 
ry ‘Vlansion, Bre Weryliown, Oran of the 109 
distinct communities, many with strong eth- 
nic ties, that segment bis city. 

Many were independent villages, happils 
minding their own business, until Philsclel- 
phia consolidated the lot in 1854. Bringing 
them inte the big-city fold did not necessar 
ily bring them ig-citv mold, To this 
day many consider metropolitan matters 
minor to those down the block 











NCE CALLED the Manchester of 
America, Nlannyunk is one of these 
Founded a5 a textile town, it still looks 
the part with its canal-side setting 

long-silent mills of solid stone, and steep 
pitched terrain—an unusual! feature im flat- 
faced Philadelnohia, 





City of sisterly love too: “People whe = 
hove a problem hove a solution Ajew newcomers—miainly artists and de- 
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(left), shown meeting with residents of empty lofts and storefronts. But the popula 
her House of moja, “wnatty”’ in tion remains as ethnic as it has always been 
Swati. Problem: gang wars, which Italian, Irish, Polish, German, and combi- 
fram [964 to 1974 claimed more than nations thereof. For Sale signs are scarce, 
VW) thi Line ves, Selution: o youth shelter making serious chanee unlike lw, and ae tn 
pography prevents expansion. Which-s 
Vanayunkers just fine 
more than 400 youths Affable John J. Willard arrived thirty 
Chorctre His owil vision oflave. a years ago to fill his current post: director of 
sical wocreelist (above) preaches in the North Light Bovs Club. But he’s become 
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“The is-2 village, really: 15,000 people, a 
chitech on every corer, a barin every block. 
Gives you some idea of prorities around 
here. Center city’s only cight miles away; it 
might as well be as many light-years." 

One old-timer made the tup downtown 
“about 12 vears hack, Don'tsee no reason to 
doit again.” 

In its own way Manavunk is as exclusive 
as upper-crust Chestnut Hill nerth of Wis- 
sahickon Creek. It certainly has greater 
stability than many other blue-collar neigh- 
borhoods now suffering severely from an 
exodus of industry and a rising ratio of low- 
and no-income residents. Familiar prob- 
lems along the eastern seaboard, perhaps, 
butin Philadelphia they seem to show more. 

Empty factories hump above the horizon 
like beached whales, too outmoded to at- 
tract new tenants, Only cats and an occa- 
sional aquatter now. shelter in blocks of 
deserted and decaying housing. The city has 
an estimated 20.000) to 30,000 abandoned 
properties: as many more that should be. 

James Bodine spearheads the private sec- 
tor’s Greater Philadelphia Partnership in its 
push to put old homes back in circulation 
with new owner-occupants of limited 
means. “They'll receive one of these places 
practically free, with grants and loans for 
fix-up. We hope to rehab a thousand homes 
in the next three vears; and five hundred a 
vear after that. Doesn't sound like much, 
considering our backlog, but it looks like a 
good start ta us.” 

Believers in the tracitiona!l—buildings as 
well as behavior—many Philadelphians feel 
as Bodine does; Rehahilitation is better than 
knockdown renewal to reduce the blight. 
The most publicized success story so far: So- 
ciety Hill in the old quarter just south of In- 
dependence Hall, Once a shabby pocket of 
poverty, its restored properties now find a 
ready market at top prices. 

Inarather convoluted way, the city’s poli- 
tics—not always its proudest heritage— 
launched the move to dress up downtown 





A one-party Republican stronghold from 
the Civil War to the early 19506, Philadel- 
phia was controlled for most of that period 
by perhaps the most corrupt municipal gov- 
ernment in the country. Yet few questioned 
its power and privileges; times were good, so 
why worry about what went onin City Hall? 

Disenchantment developed with the De- 
pression, but no majercounteroffensive was 
mounted until the late 1930s, when « coali- 
tion of 80 reform-minded young profession- 
als decided to look into local problems and 
come up with some practical solutions. 


HEN THE OLD ORDER finally col- 
lapsed in 1952, Mayor-elect Joseph 5. 
Clark tapped this knowledgeable nu- 
cleus for key jobs in his clean-up ad- 
ministration. So, too, did his like-minded 
successor Richardson Dilworth, who fur- 
ther demonstrated his faith in the ailing cen- 
ter city by building a new home right in the 
midclle of it. 

Among other positive projects the new 
breed of public servants eet about reversing 
the westward migration of commerce and 
reviving core communities. None did more 
to stimulate today’s new look than Edmund 
N. Bacon, native-born city planner of inter- 
national renown. 

“My first big job here was Penn Center, a 
commercial complex desiened to keep busi- 
ness offices from straving away from midd- 
town,” Bacon told me. “Next came the 
sprucing up of the historic section. Then we 
created a merchandising magnet in a run- 
down area—our showcase shopping mall 
called the Gallery. Add these facilities to-ex- 
isting cultural attractions, a vast inventory 
of reworkable residential property, and 
wed found a formula we felt couldn't fail, 

“Cities like Chicago have tried to revital- 
ize piecemeal, with scattered projects, Ours 
is acarcfully conceived, cohesive, and func- 
tional plan where everything fits together. 
We want a city not only of but also for peo- 
ple—just-as Penn dic, In fact we're getting 


The irresistible touch of history (wes hands to the Liberty Bell, cust in London 
in 1752, recast in Phitadelphia to repair a cnack, dnd hung in the State House— 
now Independence Hall—te commemorate the 1701 Pennsylvania Charter of 
Privileges, Jt was moved to a nearby pavilion in 1976, Tradition holds that the 
bell cracked again tolling Chief Justice John Marshall's funeral in. )835. 
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back to his original concept. And it's work- 
Img just fine.” 

Now 30 vears old, the Democratic regime 
rightfully claims credit for getting Philadel- 
phia moving again, But it has had some un- 
comfortable moments. 

Crusading against crime, hard-line police 
chief Frank Rizzo took over the mayor's of- 
fice in 1972. His eight-year tenure (the 
limit for continuous service) was noted for 
tough and sometimes questionable law- 
enforcement tactics, an increased public 
debt, a highly critical national press. 
Whether his record made him more friends 
than enemies may be decided at the polls this 
year, since he is again running for mayor. 

Meanwhile, the current itch to spruce 
up run-down real estate is spilling over inte 
other near-in neighborhoods, Sometimes 
with startling results. 

Close to Soctety Hill, Philadelphia's once 
thriving port has fallen on hard times. 
Among the reasons for its decline: the city’s 
reduced industrial output, competition 
from overland carriers for intracoastal car- 
goes, an upriver location that adds mileage 
to oversens trade routes. 

Althouch the port still haneles significant 


Landmarks of history 


EMOCRACY'S SHRINE, 

Independence ational Historical 
Park, designated by Congress tn 1948, 
encompasses 42 acres of American 
history's most revered ground. On these 
sites our Founding Fathers worked and 
lived. Here great minds like Benjamin 
Franklin, Thormes Jefferson, and James 
Madison helped forge the documents of our 
political heritage: the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation, 
and the Constitution. Last year, the park 
attracted more than four million visttors, 
Builifings pictured are: Philadelphia Exchange 
(U: First Bonk of the United States (2); Bishop 
White Howse (3); Pennsylventa Horticultural 
Society (4); Todd Howse (S); Carpenters* Hall 


(6); Marine Corps Memorial Museurn (7); Army- 


Navy Museum (a); Franklin Court (9); Second 


Bank of the United States (10); Library Hall (u); 
Philosophical Hall (t2); Independence Hall (13); 
Congress Hall (14); Old City Holl (1s); Liberty Bell 


Powilion (16) —not visible in phot. 
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tonnage, primarily in petroleum imports 
and coal exports, there's little ikelihood that 
heavy ship traffic will ever again crowd its 
23-mile waterfront. But redevelopers may 
soon start converting its sagging finger piers 
and unused wharves to condominium and 
commercial space. 


fFENNETH PARKER set his sights a 
good bit hicher—on a monstrous grain 
elevator, longempty and unloved, that 
towers over the upwardly fashionable 
Fairmount section, 

Applying the flair that has earned him na- 
tional fame and considerable fortune as an 
outstanding interior designer, Ken convert- 
ed the two lower floors into spacious, light- 
filled offices for his firm. 

Atop the remainingten stories he concoct- 
ed with great good taste and more than a lit- 
tle whimsy a-stunning bachelor pad fit for 
a pasha. Outside and in, his croft aloft is 
bowered with fruit trees; shrubs; vegetable, 
flower, and strawberry beds—even a erape 
arbor that provided the squeezings last vear 
for 20 pints of jelly, 

“Getting all this gardening going was no 
easy task. At first I couldn't see any way to 
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the broacl) sweep of Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway disappearing into the lush green 
ery of Fairmount Park, the nation’s largest 
municipal playground; the Philadelphia 
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Well before the end of the Penn perko , 


(1731) with the Colonies’ first circulating 
book collection; the American Philosophical 
Society (1743), the country's oldest think 
tank: Pennsylvania Hospital (1751), its first 
medical center: the Philadelphia Contnibu- 
tionship (1752), its first successful fire insur- 
ance company (where visitors still sign in 
with a quill pen). 

(“Firstmanship" is something of a fetish in 
Philadelphia, Taxi drivers to tycoons tout 
the city’s primacy from A-art schools to 2- 
zoos. Mentioning the lack of competition 
when most were established seldom slows 
the recitation.) 


EEPLY INVOLVED in publishing, 
politics, and diplomacy, Franklin yet 
found time to invent bifocals, lightning 
rods, and the stove that bears his name. 

He may also have invented the University of 
Pennsylvania by opening the Academy of 
Philadelphia (1751), from which it is said to 
descend. 

Since then, higher education has expand- 
edintoa major force in the city’scultural and 
economic life. Some 150.000 full- and part- 
time students attend a score of specialized 
schools as well as colleges and fine univers 
ties such as Pennsylvania, Temple, Drexel, 
and St. Joseph's. 

Penn's medical school, one of the nation’s 
most prestigious, pioneered the city’s preem- 
inencein the healmgarts by having on its fac- 
ultv the fathers of American psychiitry, 
anatomy, andsurgery: Drs. Benjamin Rush, 
Caspar Wistar, and one prophetically 
named Philip Syng Physick. Today a signii- 
cant portion of U. S.-educated doctors get 
some or all of their training in Philadelphia. 

Perhaps as a logical spin-off, three of the 
nation's _ largest pharmaceutical firms— 
Smith Kline & French; Merck Sharp & 
Dohme: and MecNeil—erew out of local 
apothecary shops. 

For all its excellence in education, Phila- 
deiphia has gotten poor grades lately with its 
public-school svstem, on strike for 72 days 
in slightly more than a year. When classes 






resumed in 1981 after.a 50-dav shutdown, 
10,000 of the svstem’s 214,000 students hac 
vanished—shuttled off by fed-up parents to 
private schools, bootlegged into suburban 
ones, or enrolled in other states. 

‘Those unable toafford an alternative sim- 
ply dropped out, increasing unemployment, 
especially among young blacks where it has 
already reached 4 staggering 37 percent. Sts- 
ter Falaka Fattah knows the dangers of idle- 
ness, She lives in a black ghetto of West 
Philadelphia where about the only way a 
youngster can make a name for himself is to 
spray-paint it on awall. 

Affecting a name and dress that proclaim 
her African ancestry, Sister Fattahspeaksin 
quiet tones of the House of | 
for “unity’—which she and her hushand, 
David, started 14 years ago to help salvage 
some of the local young toughs. 

“Gang warfare was at its peak; 46 kids 
were killed by their peers in a single year. 
When we discovered one of our six sons was 
invelved with a tang. we knew we'd better 
wet Involved too, After a truce was negotiat- 





edamong the warring groups, we asked my 


son's whole gang to move in with us and 
we'd try to work outa better way for every- 
one. Fifteen of them accepted,” 





E1968 the Fattahs have cared for 
more than 500 trowbled teenagers, re- 
structuring attitudes and aptitudes 
along constructive rather than destruc- 
tive channels. 

“Weonly take 15 alatime, buteven that's 
a pretty big family. The first few vears were 
lean ones; we never bad enough of anything 
but love. After that, what these kids really 
needed was jobs.” 

And the Fattahs are determined they shall 
have them. With recent help from outside 
fiincing, they have purchased 23 dilapidat- 
ed row houses along their street that “fami- 
lw" members and alumni are turning into 
small businesses the House of Umoja will 
operate, A training school for security 
guards as well as a construction and hauling 


A high note of the social season, the Academy Anniversary Concert and Bail 

sounds off with @ performance of the Academy of Music (above) and whirls on to a 
white-tie gala. Formal headgear awaits owners in the cloakroom (right). The 

affair benefits the 19th-century academy, rivaled by few halls for acoustic perfection. 
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company have already opened: a photogra- 
phy shop, snack bar, bookstore, and 2 pub- 
lishing house will be phased into the system 
as space becomes available 

“This will give usa working population of 
about 200, but only our family ana its re- 
Vine ‘hatches af | DoS Vi ll tive here 

“Wo, we dan't intend to parachute our 
program all over the place. Different situa- 
tions call for different approaches. I his just 
happens to be ours.” 

In the high-crime area of north-central 
Philadelphia, a tiny black enclave with the 
king-size name of the 2000 Block West Ha- 
ancl Ati 
lates has “circled iis wagons tO protect it 
e difficulties that 
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233 families declicated to é¢ach other and 
their particular plot oF Philadelphia. 
Despite a physical handicap that keeps 
her pretty much housebound, council press 
dent Mrs. Dorsha Mason nudges her neigh 
borhood into-ever greater accomplishment 
“Our motto is; ‘It's not where vou live, bu! 
hovV wou lin cw hie re vii hve wo re trying to 
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blooms—little. sitting parks, back- 
yurds, window boxes, and curbside 
planters In such profusion that the 

community of West Hagert has earned spe- 
can recognitian Tor iff SutcceKSs from the 
Sarnayl vania Horticultural Secrets 
‘Tt's a sweat equity effort; it works 
CAUSE everyone s In it, €Vven the Little Rics, 
Mrs. Masonsavs. Residents offer cach other 
A sara of volunteer services—from 








transportation to adult education. And Porrician tastes rule at the State in 
rreat deal of compassion Schuylkill, a social club founded tn IF a2 
“When we first cot together, almost 25 “promote geniality.” Here two of tts 
Pars die ‘agreed to keep our row homes 10 members and o guest prepare tomb 
on this block in conventional red-and white (above), Club regulars meet 19 times 
Then the city came along and spraved our cach summer to cook a feast that ma 
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ian Market. Here, 


dred 


the wares of some hun 
small 
With &@ recent Input of Asians 


merchants—hbasically Italian 
clog side- 
walks, even spill into the streets in an unre- 
strained riot of color and clutter. 
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4it §4-and lamed by a broken hip, family 
matriarch Frances Giordano «till makes the 


t 


enrlier than most. Sne 


+L TEt SCE ind 
| 
well 


makes sure all hancls are at ther battle sta- 


opens up before six @ach morning 


tions before she returns upstairs, where she 


hos lwecd since she and herlate husband frst 
stl up shop 60 vears ago 


“They got a nurse for me days, but i sneak 


nmiit pe lone she Comes: Once ahe PELS Nee, | 


can't make a move without her. Look 
around, nothing but Giordanos, They come 
up for coffee, but 1m not feeding them. No 
cir. 'm still working-for a living 

Paul, the 
lives with the swells on Society Hill. How 
:in the business? He's my son 


Younfest, he went to college; 


fame fhe si 


isnt he? He belongs here 
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neighborhood, the 


! | 
a5 =~ ™ —— ee ones r] eri Ff ua = tim Toy 
MUMMers MOvVement O07 115 star ony wiew 


blocks awayv—as a small but noisy local af- 
fair on South Philly's se 


than acentury ago (though its ancestry 1s far 


ond Street more 


More ancient) 

Ane that’s where it still ends—in & rau 
cous finale after some 20,000 perlormers, or- 
nately costumed in feathers and finery, nave 
pranced, danced, and sometimes romanced 
up two and a half miles of Broad Street in a 
New Year's Day 
Ziegield wouldn't believe 

After comics, string bands, and fancy br 


We we 


PRtriiyaL 


r r 
r — . ee - J 4] . 
cades fave strutted their stuil fo 


hours “going up Broad,” hard-core mum- 


mers tiosanencor own Ll woSstreet to vie 


for neighborhood honors almost as coveted 


as the cash prizes the city awards lor winners 


of the big show. “Now I'm not saving we 


Modern medicine worked 


= a | i | 
T ae | be r i] PY my 
MTITaCies TUF oo ofe="Pen rat 


i acl a 
Eiri Pore wwii a sevrery 


mioaitormed rice fabove eft, 


- 
; "| his Tom ib 
Py ae BD LP, Lamon 


Whitaker of the Hozpital of 
the Oirtiversity o 

crt iit restructured 
hate d ( xlayall Hh 


dramatic results (above). He 
(ictites motes one the 


nine-hour operation (left) 


ni ft. , or rt ne 
Phila oi Droures More 

| ie i q ly | 
doctors yearly thar any othe 


ciftv except vew yorrR 
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officially rate such things as drinking beer 
and playing the bass fiddle at the same 
time.” one jucge told me, “But such virtuos- 
ity does not go unnoticed.” 

Comic high jinks, elaborate costuming, 
and spectacular floats make the Mummers 
Parade as eve filling as New Orleans’ Mardi 
(Gras. But the string bands, ripping through 
rousing favorites from minstrel-show days, 
rank as the greatest crowd pleasers. 


Which is just another manifestation of 


Philadelphia's consuming passion for mu- 
sic. Manan Anderson is a South Philly na- 
tive; so, too, was Mario Lanza, A heap of 
homegrown headliners from Eddie Fisher to 
Frankie Avalon share this origin. 

But the citv’s longest playing star never 
left home. [t's still drawing sellout crowels to 
the comer of Broad and Locust Streets=—the 
justly famous Acacemy of Music. Ac- 
claimed as one of the most acoustically su- 
perb concert hails in the world, the academy 
remains as opulent today a at its opening in 

1857. A cherished Philadelphia institution, 
it has housed the city's outstanding sympho- 
ny orchestra since 1906, 

Until the baton of leadership passer! in 
L980 to Riccardo Muti, the academy's podi- 
um had been occupied by only two resident 
conductors since 191.5: the late Leopold Sto- 
kowski and the great Eugene Ormandy, 
who lives In anvthing but retirement only a 
tew blocks away, 

“I'm still on the road much of the vear, 
making guest appearances. Butmy wife and 
[never intend to leave Philadelphia perma- 
nently, The people here are extremely re- 
sponsive. Ancd no one could ask for a better 
place to perform than the academy, The 
‘lightest sound carries clearly from the stage 
to the back of the top balcony: there are no 
deacl spaces 

“Some say the excellent resonance results 
from an open well under the flooring; or per- 
haps it’s because the building remained roof- 
jess for a year after construction to let the 
timbers age naturally. 

“Tt's been a jov to conduct here. Philadel- 
phia has been wonderful to me.” 

Mr. Ormandy need only open his win- 
dows to hear other maestros in the making 
practicing next door at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, which counts Josef Hofmann, Efrem 
Zimbalist, and Rudolf Serkin among its past 


Thev'd Rather Be in Philodelplia 


directors; Leonard Bernstein and Gian Car- 
lo Menotti among its former students, To- 
day some 300 Curtis graduates belong to 
major orchestras; about a-third of these are 
principal players. 

As music director for +4 vears, Mr. 
Ormandy became a willing captive of Phil- 
adelphia’s job-for-life syndrome. So did 
Cornelius McGilicuddy—the Connie Mack 
who managed the old Athletics baseball 
team fora record 50 years, (That he was part 
owner of the team might have helped.) 


SAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY also seem 
content to stay with the same ship 
B throughout their working careers. 
Many are names long linked with the 
interests they represent; some descend di- 
rectly from carly community leaders and 
businessmen—Biddles, Cadwaladers, In- 
gersolls, and Chews. 

A business aristocracy, they have a tre- 
mendous influence on the Philadelphia im- 
age. For they provide the major support 
with donated time and dollars for the city’s 
impressive network of cultural institutions. 
Few realize the local Pew family—of the 
Sun Company ail fortune—endowed a 
group of philanthropic trusts that are second 
in the nation, after the Ford Foundation. 

Philadelphians don't needa U.S, Presi- 
dent to teach them about volunteerism; the 
concept has been deeply ingrained here since 
Quakerism first showed up to show the way. 
Among its faithful practitioners: Henry P. 
Mcllhenny and his sister Mrs. John Winter- 
steen, who inherited 2 taste for art and the 
means to acquire it from their parents, both 
avid collectors. Mr. Mcllhenny, a live-in 
Philadelphian, has donated many fine 
paintings from his priceless personal collec- 
tion of P9th-century French masters to the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; his name ap- 
pears regularly as patron and director of 
many cultural causes, He's also a keen and 
candid observer of the local social scene: 

“It's a pleasant place to live, but a bit 
stuffy. Old Philadelphians shy away from 
new blood: it makes them nervous. Thev're 
much like peas in a pod: same schools, same 
summer places. 

“We probably suffer from our proximity 
to New Vork City; it’s easy to get there to fill 
the void of what's lacking here. Businesses 
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that once brought in newcomers—adverts- 
ing and publishing, for example—have all 
left town, We're not even a provincial capi 
tal like Pittsburgh and Boston, which both 
enjoy rather laree areas of influence 

“All these universities, vet there's little 
rapport between our social and 
worlds. lonce remarked to a Penn protessor 
that he was the only faculty member Lknew 
‘That's said, “L married a 


ar anemit 


because,” he 


wealthy Philadelphian.'" 
Perhaps no one is more wide 
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The pursuit of happiness pels fo! 
students of Hallahan Catholic Girls 
High School on the last doy of closs 
with a dunking in the Kennedy Plaza 
fountain (right) Two bikers enjoy 0 
rere mount Pure (above!) 
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Such easye0ing Vignettes Dele a 
ING Re PRE oOnhoied cs sthiry 
those who've missed the city loosening 
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Stodgy are 


the subject of Philadelphia—especialh 
1 i those unfamiliar with the place 

than its native son William Claude Duken- 
uncer the bobtail name W. C. 
hometowns bone- 


lasting fame via 


field, who 
Fields, quipped his 
corseted conservatism 
thie yeudenite circuit 
[he great comedian cied and was buried 
in C alte fornia in 1946, where, 
contrary, his headstone did moet read: “Un 
é, 'd rather be in Philadelphi 
However, that's where California-born 


rumor tO Lie 


the Shae 





W.C. Fields 1 prefers to be, 
turned 13 
father's lines 

“WC. would fet a chuckle out of how 
this happened. One of tis most hilarious 
ims was ffte Bank Dick, and that’s pretty 


“to what lwas-when | came here—as an 


HAVIN Te- 


Vears ago to the scene of his eran fe 


‘cnt pursuing bank robbers. [t's ane 

Way to gel to know acityv ina hurn 
“Ive probably through more 
derelict buildings than the housing author: 
ICY; know as 


poked 


many neighborhoods as any 


politician. Sure, there's a stamy side to Pho] 
acdelphia as in any major citvy—London, 
Paris, Rome, you name it 

“But there's also plenty of beauty here: 
And a sense of proportion that will never 
permit compulsive change, like turning cen- 


ter city mto a cubist horror 


“it's certainly true that our leisurely tem- 
mo has helped Lo perpetuate some of W. C."s 
witticisms. But the last laugh, really, is on 
those who never bothered to find out what 


this city is all about." L] 








Htosha: Namobias 


By DOUGLAS H. CHADWICK 
Photographs by 
DES and JEN BARTLETT 


African roundup roils the dust of 
Namibia's Etosha National 
Park as plains zebras are herded 


for sale to ease grazing pressure 





Kingdom of Annals 


on an overcrowded range. In this harsh, semi-arid 
reserve, dedicated professionals balance the needs of a 
veritable arkful of animals while charting a course 

of survival in the face of increasing human demands. 
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"wind blew while the black-and-gold 
lion slowly circled camp and roared. 
I wasn't sure of all he was saying but 
understood that this place was his. As the 
eastern horizon decanted its first pale light 
across the thorn scrub and brittle grass stub- 
ble of the veld, the cat finally went quiet and 
moved off. Now he was the last thing his 
chosen prey would hear 

It was November in Namibia, neighbor 
and ward of South Africa. Seven cloudiess 
months had passed since the end of the 1981 
rainy season—a season that failed to deliver 
even half the expected precipitation—ana 
summer was upon the semidesert country- 
side of southwestern Africa, 

Today the sun and the heat would roar 
until the land itself began to evaporate in 
Mmirages and towering dust devils. SOcer 
or later nearly every big creature in this 
one small section of Etosha National 
Park would come to drink at the water hole 
[was watching 

The lion knew that. He—or maybe others 
of Etosha's lion population, numbering 
about 500 and believed to be the densest in 
proportion to prey in Africa—would be 
waiting for them here. 

Etosha is one of our world’s largest na- 
tional parks. Its concentration of wildhie is 
extraordinary, and the dependence on water 
holes throughout so much of the year makes 
the wildlife readily visible, In factit may just 
be possible to enter the lives of a more spec- 
tacular array of creatures with greater case 
and intimacy here at Etosha than anywhere 
else on the globe. 

Close to 175 miles across from east to 
west and &,598 square miles overall, this 
immense reserve Varies no more than 9K) 
feet from its highest point to its lowest. 
Soils run thin and sandy or rocky. In an 
average year the eastern end of the park 
receives 18 inches of rainfall, the west end 
only 12, most of it falling during the 
January-through-April wet season, when 
temperatures hover around 105°F (map, 
page 354). 

I had driven to the water hole with Jen 
and Des Bartlett, the expert naturalists and 
photographers who guided me during much 
of my two-month visit. We found the ani- 
mals starting to arrive before the sun flamed 
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An abundance of lions, the result of 
man-made changes in the environment of 
Etosha National Park, led chief 

research biologist Dr. Hu Berry to 
experiment with time-release 
contraceptives for femaies, Dr. Berry 
(top, right) helps gynecologist Dr. Jock 
Orford implant a capsule in an 








anestietited fionmess’s neck muscle. As riinoceroses—tnis one fabove) farced 


wife Conny and son Paullookon, Berry witha reflective green horn plug 


a 
t ry 


brorics o blindfolded lion for future vere once scarce within Et 


Etosha 5 
field identification (middle) boundaries but have increased to about 
Here listening to a lion's heartbeat, 350 through capture elsewhere and 


park veterinarian Dr. Ton Hofmeyr coreful relocation. “Gur long-term goal,” 


(bottom) has both monitored and save Dr, Berry, “is to maintain the 


ra 


moninuloted pork wildlife: Block greatest diversity of species possible.’ 











At the edge of immensity, giraffes and lersey, but only a quarter of the area 


springbolk come to drink at Cndongab originally set aside by German colonists 
water hole beside the tabletop flatness asa game preserve in 1907. A vast 
of 1,800-square-mile Etosha Pan. Allbut prehistoric lake, abandoned by the rive 
the northern com lies within the pork— that once fed it, evaporated to leave the 
| of 6,598 square miles, larger than New pons alkaline clay. Today only torrential 
| 
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Pains, Vears apurt, fill nore than a 
small part of the pan via rivers, That 
witter, too, disappears within a few 
months. Yet along its southern edge, 
yeor-nound natural fourntairis; stich as 
Qnidongab, provide the key to Btosim’s 


Goiving wildlife. Seeps, called contact 
springs, disc All pools in wetter montis. 
Qndonpeob attracts less wildlife than 
sorw others becquae nearby brush emeily 
conceals Lions—the constant specter of 
the water Mole. 
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Hot pursuit brings Dr. Hofmeyr, perched 
forward on @ custom-fitted capture vehicle, 
fo within dart range oe blue wildeheest 
(left), An expert in anesthetizing and 
frranguilizing animals for capture “eat 
transport, DOr. Hofmeyr, along with 
assistant Jalobus Kaipwmu, in het, ar 
noture conservator Mike Heywood, weighs 
rhe odd-looking a ntelope (below), This 
study of Wildebvests, prompted by declining 
numbers in the park, pointed out three 


hunmtoan-retated causes: restricted migration, 


man-made breeding erownds for anthrax, 
and increased [ion population 








above the horizon. And they kept arriving, 
beasts af every strength and stripe. alone 
and im families, troops, converging files, 
each one seeming to ask the same question 
with flaring nostrils and quick, tense 
steps: Where is the lion this morning? 
“Namaqua sandgrouse will start flocking 
to water sources all across the park soon,” 
Des told me. “The peak of their flight comes 
at a precisely timed interval after dawn 
This week it has been 8:16. You could set 


your Wateh by it.” 


As promised, the sweep of my watch hand 
past 3:16 brought more than 2,000 of the'p1 
geonlike birds curving in around us to land 
and sip, Many of the cocks busied them- 
selves soaking their breast feathers to carn 
some of the liquid back to the young 

At 8:20 a lanner falcon, close relative of 
the rare peregrine falcon, which] wasalsoto 
sittin tne park, rifled down to take a nama- 
qua. Six thousand wings grabbed for air as 
crowned guinea fowl, Cape turtledoves, 
red-hbilled queleas, and spotted sandgrouse 
swirled up in the storm of namaquas 

sucicle niy Startled hands of spiral- horned 
greater kudus and phalanxes of spear. 
hornes gemsbolk, which hac waded in to 
tirink, Were heaving shoreward ih a froth of 
water. Whirling away from the pond’s edge, 
roan antelope rapid-scannmed the bushes 
with their long ears, then panicked as red 
hartebeests dashed past, Warthogs <prang 
up trom wallows while the high-pitched 
braving of Burchell's zebras seesawed above 
a growing avalanche of hoofbeats 

A black-backed jackal sprinted past, fol- 
lowed by a troop of rare Hartmann’s moun- 
tain zebras As a herd of Cape elands 
pounded by, a bull that must have weighed 
1.800 pounds bounded six feet off the 
Eround. Springbok hung in the air besice 
it. Guratfes rocked away in fast slow mo- 
tion. Qstriches pedaled toward 40 miles 
an hour. . 





PTS 8:20 plus 15 seconds, Etosha time 
Only muddied water and settling 
plumes of dust remained. And the lion, 
niter all? He was not to show himself until 
later, after the first elephants had rumbled 
in to shower and quench their thirst, along 
with about 400 hoofed companions 

At park headquarters Dr. Hu Berry, chief 
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Seasons of fat and lean impose an 
unyielding regimen on Etosha's wild 
denizens. In a good year the Indian 
Ocean monsoon brings continual rains 
from jJonuary to April, They foll firat 
and heaviest—aon average 18. inches—on 
the park's eastern end, The western 
section, 175 miles away, recetves oniy 
wo-thirds of that amount. Most species 
give birth during the rainy season, when 
they fan out across the park to drink 
from rainwater pools and feed on rich 
vegetation. Zebros with a hwo-month- 
old colt graze in a field of Tributtws 
terrestris (below), (impervious to sharp 


snikes among the binssors 


Asdry months follow, animals are 
drawn to permanent water holes. There 
they congregate in spectacular 
nunebers, attracting on annual 60,0000) 
fourists—and lions, At Kapupuhedi, 
soringhok, zebras, germsbok, and a lone 
wildebeest gather to drink and share 
the wateh (above right). Gependence.on 
these springs limits grazing runge to 
whet the animals con reach before 
must return to drink again, cowsine 
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overgrazing and, in beac! years 
starvation. A cry cycle be gon tin £o79 
In January 1982, two years after the top 
photograph wes made, Kopuputedi 
offered only sips for blue cranes (right) 
before late rains finally arrived 

To aid the animals, park officials 
since the 1950s have drilled 55 urtificiai 
wells. moat of them in the desiccated 
west, But herds there grew bevond whut 
sutroundine forage could sustain, 
forcing officials to close some wells ond 
hope for the cycle to complete 1 self, 
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research biologist at the Etosha Ecological 
Institute, handed me a list of park mam- 
mals. Leounted 38 species up to about Cape 
hare-size, plus 55 species of larger mam- 
mals. Hu pointed out that Etosha can aleo 
claim more than 300 feathered species, some 
of them, such as the savanna-striding kori 
bustard and the secretary bird, conspicu- 
ously largein theirown right. Without going 
on to reptiles, 1 think the point is clear; Eto- 
sha, where the landscape is so lean and level, 
seems truly a kingdom of animals. 

Each year as the natural history of ani- 
mals is encrouched upon, at an accelerating 
rate, by the machinations of man, the role of 
parks in protecting wild species and all thev 
represent grows more essential. These life 
forms are not only sources of splendor and 
inspiration but also raw material for meci- 
cine, improved livestock production, genet- 
ic engineering, and purposes as yet scarcely 
guessed at. (For example, which of our fel- 
low creatures do you suppose will prove 
most Valuable in the exploration and coloni- 
zation of spacer) 


| HE QUESTION REMAINS: How 
j does a wildlife reserve best fulfill its 
role? I had always leaned toward a 
hands-off approach—maintaining parks as 
pristine sanctuaries in which nature could 
take 1ts course. But as I was to learn from 
Etosha conservators (rangers) and biologists 
and other members of Namibia's Depart- 
ment of Nature Conservation, preservation 
can involve far more thansimply setting ani- 
mals aside someplace and guarding them. 
Etosha is definitely a hands-on kind of 
place, working hard to ensure the proper 
abundance and maximum diversity of the 
animal! kingdom within its artificial bound- 
aries, and suggesting important paths 
toward the future. 

The park takes its name from the Etosha 
Pan, variously described as the “great white 
place,” “place of mirages,” “place of dry wa- 
ter.” Once a great lake lived in north-central 
Namibia. Some 12 million years ago a dry- 
ing trend in the climate along with continen- 
tal uplift deprived the lake of its tributaries, 
and it slowly died. The remnant of its 
bleached carcass hes in the eastern half of 
the park, an 1,800-square-mile expanse of 
clay saturated with hichly alkaline mineral 
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salts, It felt to me like the edge of the world. 
Yet the most luxuriant wildlife assemblages 
of all paradoxically surround, and are 
bound to, the pan, 

The adjoining terrainis built of calerete, a 
limestone deposited through evaporation of 
subterranean water undérlying this nart of 
Namibia. Garth Owen-Smith, then one of 
the park's nature conservators, led me 
across the whitish pan edge to examine plant 
growth. 

“These are halophytic—salt-tolerant— 
grasses,” Garth explained. “They grow re- 
markably well on this poor soil, and their 
foliage turns out to be rich in protein.” 

Sweetveld, a stockman would call such 
pasture. Most important, there is water— 
laden with mineral nutrients—to go with it. 
Though precious few permanent natural 
springs are to be found elsewhere in the re- 
gion, dozens of natural fountains and seeps 
recur at or near various points of contact 
between pan and calcrete. Thus offering 
high-quality foul and oases of drink, the 
wide-open savanna around the pan sup- 
ports grazing animals by the tens of thou- 


sands, notably gemsbok, perhaps the most 


specialized for arid environments, anc three 
particularly compatible species. 

The first and heaviest of them is Bur- 
chell’s zebra, the pony with the zithering 
double-striped flanks. Ittendstomow down 
the coarse upper stalks of grasses, its diges- 
tive system being designed to process bulk 
quantities of forage. 

Blue wildebeests, also known as brincdled 
genus (Africans describe the critter by its 
snort: t'gnu), then select the more palatable 
lower grass blaces that have been exposed. 
Their four-chambered ruminant stomachs 
enable them to extract greater nourishment 
from less fodder. 

Last of the three, the small springbok an- 
telope snip new grass shoots as they reap- 
pear in closely cropped areas. When grasses 
cease sprouting, the springbok browse low 
shrubs and cig for roots, 

The park closes at the end of October to 
give tourists a break from the incendiary 
summer heat and the wildlife a break from 
tourists over the toughest weeks of the dry- 
season food scarcity. In rainy mid-March, 
afterthe animals are past their season of dis-. 
persal, seclusion, and birth, the park opens 
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again. One by one the rainwater pools dry 
out. Soon the grazing multitudes of the pan- 
edze savanna find themselves joined at the 
springs by swelling crowds of mixed feeders 
like springbok and browsers like kudus from 
neighboring thorn-scrub and mopani wood- 
land habitats. These in turn attract an in- 
creasing force of predators—as well as 
$0,000 tourists a year. 


T THE TIME of my stay the reserve 
/@ was being squeezed by a drought cy- 


cle, and some artesian springs had 
shrunk to trickles. Hut once or twice ina dec- 
ade prolonged hard rains send rivers to the 
north and east coursing along their channels 
and into Etosha, Then the sun-cracked pan 
partly fills with water and becomes, howev- 
er shallow and alkaline, however briefly, a 
lake again—the grandest water hole of all. 

This happened in 1971. As Hu Berrv re- 
corded each stage of the lake's resurrection, 
more than a million flamingos turned acres 
of its waters pure breeding-plumage pink. 
Where they came from, no one knows for 
sure: the flocks seem to belong to Africa as 
a whole. Here they paused to join hosts of 
water birds from plovers to pelicans, taking 
advantage of an exploding food web of 
plankton, insects, barbel fish, and frogs, 

Aswedrove over the plains one afternoon, 
Hu recalled that teeming season of 71. *The 
greater flamingos [which live on zooplank- 
ton—microscopic animals} scooped togeth- 
er mud platforms and successfully reared 
young on the flooded pan from February 
through May. Next the lesser Hamingos 
(which eat phytoplankton—algae and cia- 
toms} had their turn. But by August the 
lessers were in trouble,” Water was evapor- 
ating fast, the lake edge drawing away from 
the breeding colonies. With it went the 
birds’ food supply. Seon, four-footed preda- 
tors would be prowling the mud. | 

Hu prepared for what he dubbed Opera- 
tion Flamingo—a repeat of a park project 
twovears earlier, when thousands of strand- 
ed chicks had been rounded up and trucked 
to water. 

“In my plane surveys this time, though,” 
Hu said, “I noticed that large groups of par- 
ents and pulli [young] had left the nesting 
sites and were walking—trekking day after 
day—across the pan.” 
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About 30,000 chicks began this odvssey. 
A month later 25,000 reassembled at water 
lingering near the Ekuma Delta 50 miles clis- 
tant. In their own version of Operation Fla- 
mings, the young birds—except fora vard 
full of stragglers hand-raised by Hu and his 
wife, Conny—had marched every step of 
the way. 

The earliest written account of the pan 
came from a Swede, Karl Andersson, who 
ventured through the region in 1851 
accompanied by the English scientist Fran- 
cis Galton, Charles Darwin's cousin. As late 
as 1876 the American Gerald McKiernan 
could still count himself among the few 
white men ever to have glimpsed Etosha. 
He described it with an American's enthu- 
siasm as a sight “all the menageries in the 
world turned loose would not compare to.” 

McKiernan was atrader. though, and the 
trader is a harbinger of change. Before the 
century turned, Boers, Germans, and other 
whites had begun to settle around the area, 
introducing high-powered rifles and e¢x- 
panding numbers of domestic livestock. 

Among the first to feel the impacts of Eu- 
ropean Colonization were Etosha’'s only in- 
digenous human inhabitants, Stone Age 
hunter-gatherers of a Bushman race called 
the Heikum. Thev were never very popu- 
lous, and some succumbed to diseases that 
the white men brought. Others were ab- 
sorbed by neighboring Ovambo, Herero, 
and Damara tribes, all semi-nomadic cattle 
herders and themselves shifting to accom- 
modate Europeans. 

The last Heikums were to become em- 
plovees of the Etosha reserve. They worked 
there as trackers and laborers, and afew of 
their descendants still do, though intermar- 
riage has essentially erased the bloodline. 


ILDEIFE populations: too were 
| dwindling when in 1907 the Ger- 


man government of South-West Af- 
rica, as Namibia was known until recently, 
proclaimed three vast game reserves. The 
largest was Game Reserve No. 2, Etosha. At 
36,300 square miles, about twice the size of 
Switzerland, it was far and away the most 
enormous on the globe. From east of the pan 
it éxtended westward through the desert- 
colored mountains of Kaokoland to the At- 
lantic Ocean: 
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Life and death in a perilous Eden 
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photographers fen and Des Bartiett, chroniclers of Etosha for more than fou yeurs 
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Ein route, however, it cut across sparsely 
inhabited but nonetheless traditional tribal 
territory. The native peoples’ opposition to 
the far-flung boundaries was unrelenting 
and cattle trespass inevitable. 

The white ranchers were not happy e- 
ther, They suspected that diseases such as 
rinderpest and hool-and-mouth were being 
transferred from the reserve's wild herds to 
their domestic ones. Ranger manpower wis 
stretched so thin that predators slipped out 
of the reserve to poach livestock as easily as 
human poachers slipped in. 

The situation improved, though cenflicts 
continued, when Etosha was declared a na- 
tional park in 1938 and opened totourism, In 
1973 Etosha's boundaries finally solidified 
in unmistakable fashion. By then Etosha 
had returned three-fourths of its former 
acreage, including its Kaokoland connec- 
tion with the sea, to the tribes. Butin place of 
lines on a map now stood a wire game fence 
8.8 feet hich and 500 miles long. Though 
completely encircling the park, the fence ts 
repeated|y punctuated by breaks. 

Even as Etosha shrank, the number of 
animals within its remaining acreage multi- 
plied tremendously. How? That part was 
easy. Just add water. 

Many of the smallest antelope, such as 
steenbok, gray duikers, and vight- to ten- 
pound Damara dik-iks, seem able to ex- 
tract essential liquid from the digestion ol 
favorite food items: leaves, buds; tubers, 
and fruits. 

But the bigger mammals must drink, 
most of them at least every other day during 
the dirv months, which means their range in 
that period is restricted to within a day's 
travel ofa water hole. This had always set a 
strict limit on wildlife density in park sez- 
ments remote from the pan, especially inthe 
sere western third of Etosha, 


| EARLY 50 windmill-powered wells 
and eight artesian wells with drink- 


_ ¥ ing troughs and overflow poncds 
have been distributed throughout the park's 
parched reaches. If anything, this program 
was too successful, Which brings up the 
time-honored question of whether there is 
really such a thing as a free drink. 

With senior ranger Trygve Cooper I vis- 
ited a water hole named Kameeldoring, 
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whose windmill had recently been turned 
aff, Trvgve explained why. “Our last good 
rain vear was 19765. 

“All those herds that built up and remain 
because of new drinking sources are finding 
little new grass growth now, They are ham- 
mering what vegetation is left, particularly 
around water holes. 50 we are opening and 
closing water points in sequences that we 
hope will encourage small-<cale migrations 
across the drv veld and allow overused 
range to restore itself, We must gradually 
cut down on the number of wells going at 
any one time. That way the next drought 
will net catch us with an overabundance 
of game.” 

Artificial water holes were a vital ingre- 
dient in the establishment of the haross, a 
37 000-acre projection from the park's dry 
southwestern corner, fenced off as a sepa- 
rate breeding farm for rare species im the 
1970s and cleared of lions. 


™ FOU KNOW about rhinos: shorisight- 
Y ed, shorter tempered, armor wrin- 


kled, disposed to meet problems 
head-on. But 52 black rhinoceroses from 
Kaokoland and Damaraland staggered into 
the backs of waiting trucks bound for the 
park, testament to the effectiveness of new 
tranquilizing compounds. From outside the 
park boundaries came 250 black-faced im- 
palas, also awake but chemically calm, in 
more trucks, 

Similarly, 74 big rean antelope arriveciin 
three flights of a giant Hercules cargo plane 
fromariverbed airstripin the Bushmanland 
wild. One roan gave birth the week after this 
precedent-setting trip, and 26 more pro- 
duced calves within three months. Tsessebe 
and sable antelope touched down on later 
flirhts from Namibia's Caprivi region. 

These animals had three things in com- 
mon. First, all were considered endangered 
in Namibia, and some in other parts of Afri- 
caas well. Second, most were under the care 
of a doctor whose 18-foot-high laboratory 
door was designed with giraffes in mind— 
lan Hofmeyr, Etosha's veterinarian and a 
leading authority on game capture and 
transport. Third, they were to illustrate how 
a park can preserve gene pools and share its 
biological wealth with landscapes beyond 
its own borders. 
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“Corns de ballet,” a troupe of ostriches dances across the pan. The 





Following a period of captivity for reacd- 
justment and reproduction, the translocat- 
ed rhinos, roans, and impalas were released 
into the park proper to join the scattered few 
of their kind found there naturally. Each 
population flourished, and before long sur- 
plus roatis and impalas were being shipped 
offte other parks, refuges, and game ranch- 
es in Namibia. Black rhinos, all but exter- 
minated by poachers elsewhere on the 
continent, currently number about 350 in 
Etosha and stand ready as well to be used as 
seed stock. 

Because Etosha has little of the habitat 
preferred by tsessebes and sables, they were 
eventually passed along-to.other Namibian 
preserves. Finally, clands, which were in 
the Kaross when it was enclosed, multiplied 
so well they too were used to populate Na- 
mibia's Waterberg Plateau Park, for this 
species is scarce over much of Africa 

The work in the Raross embodies the 
concept of Increasingly intensive manage- 
ment by game parks. As the human tribe 
mushrooms from four billion to a predicted 
six billion in the next few decades, the 
endangered-species list appears destined to 
read like a tally sheet for Noah's ark: Two by 
twoortwo hundred by two hundred, earth's 
creatures are going to have to be: whisked 
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here, away from certain oblivion; whisked 
there, to counter the harmful effects of in- 
breeding, shipped here, to replace a missing 
link in a food chain; shipped there, to a zoo 
or game farm—and shipped owt if they jeop- 
ardize the ecological balance in a-disturbed 
homeland 

For example, the year before 1 arrived, a 
massive fume-capture operation had sub- 
tracted 1,500 Burchell’s zebras from. west- 
erm Etosha to ease grazing demands on the 
drought-stricken range. Most of the cap- 
tives were sold to South African farmers, 
who then sell hunters the right to stalk and 
shoot the animals. 

“People are used to seeing biologists on 
television with their dart guns chasing and 
handling big game,” Ian told me. “The part 
notevervone knows about is capture myop- 
athy, and the animals that die from drug 
overdoses, shock, panic-caused injuries, 
overheating, and 40 forth. With some 4pe- 
cies, it's not unusual to lose one or two in ten 
before the job is finished.” 

fan's efforts to improve these odds keep 
him moving at a headlong pace between his 
laboratory and the bush, where 1 met up 
with him one dusty morning. Anthrax. an 
infectious disease that most often strikes 
down plant-eating animals, had shown up 
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desert-hardy fowls nest far from water holes to avoid predators. 


in Ktosha elephants. So far 60 carcasses had 
been located and decontaminated by burn- 
ing. (Ittakes 11 dump-truck loads of wood to 
make a proper funeral pyre for a full-size 
pachyderm.) lan was eager to check the 
blood of live free-roaming élephants and rhi- 
nos for the disease and to inoculate some of 
them with an experimental vaccine 

“Ths is the most potent, vel relatively 
safe, immobilizing drug I've worked with so 
far,” he said, holding up a vial of carten- 
tanvl, a morphinelike compound recentls 
developed in Belgium and sent to him for 
field testing. Jwatched as he put ten drops in 
each of two carts, 

Twelve minutes alter the darts hit, two 
bull elephants lay sleeping at our feet, and 
my hands were exploring the geography of 
theirtrunks and feet, Five minutes after lan 
completed his vaccination and injected an 
antidote to the carfentanyl, these two of our 
largest land mammals rocked up and 
Walked away as though they had never bro- 
Ken Stride. 

“If | had wanted to move them some- 
where,” Lan went on, “T would have partial- 
ly revived them with a smaller dosage of 
antidote, then injected a long-acting tran- 
quiliver. After that they might have gone 
along under their own power.” 


Liesha: Namibia's Aingdom of Aninals 





Tis is exactly what a herd of Asian 
‘ephants did recently when Etosha’s 

veterinarian was called wpon to help 
rescue the animals from a Sri Lankan forest 
fast becoming farmiand and take them to a 
national park. 

Having removed a lot of the risk from cer- 
tain wildlife tasks, lan has a knack for put- 
tingit back into others. On the moonlit night 
we spent censusing rhinos ata water hole, he 
kept creeping closer to identify individuals 
by scars, horn length. tattered ears, and oth- 
er characteristics, Fine. Except that sud- 
denly, from an unexpected direction, a cow 
rhing with a calf entered and charged him 
before he realized they were there. 

soon afterward he was back at poolside, 
justa couple of impala leaps away, when an- 
other cow rhino with calf challenged an in- 
coming elephant over rights to a drinking 
spot, stamping, snorting, and making bluff 
rushes, The elephant—a voung male—for- 
tunately called her bluff by reaching his 
trunk into the water and proceeding to hose 
down the apoplectic mother rhino, 

Every water hole around the pan sorts the 
rhythms of Etosha life a bit differently, for 
no two pools reflect quite the sume contours 
(concealments for the hunters) or vegetation 
(food supplies for the hunted), The fountain 
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ab water hole. 
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Fleeing human encroachment, elephants have flocked to Etosha. 
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called Klein Namutoni, filled with Egyptian 
geese and cerets, flows near Namutoni, once 
a colonial army outpost, the easternmost 
touristcamp. Because italso borders a forest 
of tall tambotie and Terminalia trees, it is a 
favorite of the leaf- and twig-eaters, espe- 
cially ballets of giraffes 


WW THE COMPANY of Jen and Des 

Bartlett I saw my first leopard there 
 altdusk. “Can vou make out the neck- 
lace shape of her neck markings?” Jen 
asked. “She's the one we've watched stalk 
dik-diks with her cub by the loop road 
throuh the woods,” 

Toward noon the next day, I pullect in 
past groups of kucdus and impatas to Chu- 
dop, where the turtles snatch doves as the 
birds wade in to drink: Above the tall reeds 
that form an island in the center of this pool, 
the vellow-billed kites hover, catching fly- 
ing insects, while somepiace in the depths 
at those reeds an 18-foot python waits for 
bulkier prey, 

“Keep a sharp eve out for a hunt by Miss 
Komnagas, Des instructed as | was leaving 
for the spring of that name. “Even working 
together, the bic lion prides only average 
about one kill for every twelve chases: Miss 
Roinagas lives apart with her three young 
cubs for company, But she hauls down one 
out of every three animals she goes after.” 

The Bartletts’ lifework of portraying na- 
ture on film has taken them from Arctic tun- 
ira to tropical forests, and finally brought 
them to Etosha in mid-1978. They planned 
to stay four months; they never left, nor do 
they Intend to for some time. 

Among other projects, their photographic 
interest in lions developed into a detailed 
study of this predator's movements and co- 
cial relationships. Over the years Jen and 
Des and their daughter, Julie, have assem- 
bled sketches and notes that identify the in- 
dividual physical features and behavior of 
some 200 different Etosha lions.* 

Equally fascinated by the smaller beasts, 
Jen and Des gave me directions to the best 
tree for viewing a family of elephant shrews. 
[ met the trunk-nosed insectivores in acopse 
of thorny acacias on the plains not far from 








"These wildlife photojournalists reported on four 
and ot half yrarsof fieldwork smong Namiblan Wonsin 
the December 1982 NATIONAL GHOGRAPRIK 
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the twin hills of Halah, where a second tour- 
ist cump is located, 35 miles southwest of 
Namutoni, 

The last of the three Etocha tourist camps 
is situated by park headquarters at Okau- 
kuejo near the southernmost tip of the pan. 
Ashort commute from Okaukuejo along the 
western edge of the pan took me to a water 
hole that would become one of mv favoriles, 
Okondeka 

Okondeka had the only shade trees for 
five miles and legions of gemsbok and 
springbok. These antelope never used the 
chade: 14 to 15 lions with golden gazes cid 

Just as Namibia's elephants are thought 
to be the tallest in Africa, the lions here out- 
weigh most others, and the Okondeka pride 
has probably the largest lions in Etosha, On 
the other hand | would sce a dozen of the 
huge Okondeka cats disappear completely 
among water-hole-bordering rushes] might 
have «worn couldn't hide a young jackal. 

Here, then, were a dozen excellent rea- 
sons the park requires visitors to stay in their 
cars, particularly since the Okondeka pride 
ic descended from a gang thal ate several 
pone years ago 

It was tothe shade of the same tree where 
the lions had caught their human prey that | 
helped Hu Berry and four assistants carry a 
$70-pound male he had just darted. Hu in- 
tended to mark the lion for identification 
with an unobtrusive brand as part of his 
wide-ranging study of Etosha's lions, whose 
population in proportion to prey is three to 
four times as dense as on the savannas of 2 
typical East African park such as Serengeti 
Had he darted a female, she mignt have be- 
come one of those he is putting on the pill 
as everyone here calls it. Actually, Hu at 
first used injections of Depo-Provera, the 
same six-month contraceptive millions. of 
women have usec. Recently he changed toa 
capsule implanted under the skin; its slow 
release of synthetic hormones may prevent 
pregnancy for several years. 

I wondered whether birth control chdnt 
go too far in tampering with the “wild” in 
“wildlife,” particularly with the lions, the 
queen and king of beasts. Hu reminded me 
of another highly unnatural intrusion in the 
natural pattern—the fence. In 1973 itecut off 
most of the Andoni plains, the northern rim 
oat a wheel involving the annual migration 





of tens of thousands of wildebeests, zebras, 
and springbok. Blocked, the grazers 
cropped the same pastures at least twice a 
vear along the eastern and southern pan- 
edge sweetveld, causing partial replace- 
ment of perennial grasses by thorn scrub. 
Springbok could exploit the invading shrub. 
Zebras and wildebeests could not, and start- 
ed to decline. Their problems were intensi- 
fied by the park’s former practice of 
suppressing Wildfire. Too late, the manag- 
ers realized the importance of natural blazes 
in burning buck woody plants while recy- 
cling nutrients that stimulate grass growth. 

Even as zebras and wildebeests became 
less abundant, lions found them caster to 
kill; because of the fence they mo longer 
roamed as far or as often. Moreover, during 





Masterful craftsmanship goes into the 
masked weavers nest building (above) 
as it plaits fresh, pliant blades of grass 
during the rainy season. “We'd have a 
job doing with two hands what he does 
with one beak,” save Des Bartlett. But 
the artistry was fo no avail at anether 
nest when o boomsiung, 0 poisonous free 
snoke, ate one chick in the nest and 
emerged with another (right), Onty 
minutes before, the Bartietts had 
watched the mother feed the chicks 
praying mantises. 
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the wet season when herds disperse from 
water holes and lions used to have their lean- 
est times, anthrax provides fresh carcasses 
to scavenge. Afterthe park graveled tourist 
roads to keep down the fine Etosha dust, 
anthrax spores became concentrated in 
rainwater-runotf-filled gravel pits. [he pits 
serve as major water holes during the try 
season. Predators and scavengers spread 
anthrax further through theirdroppings and 
hy dracoing about infected carcasses 
Between the fence, anthrax, and lions, 
wildebersts have dropped to around one- 
tenth their pre-fence numbers, zebras to 
one-half Springbok continue to proliferate, 
making use of the encroaching shrubs in dry 
months, then grazing down new sprouting 
v that the pastures have lit- 
tle chiar ile to fesiore them sel 1 Lion pt Iles 
still: preterto hunt the bigger grazers, bula 
feshing out their diet with springbok, ate 
merly left largely to chewtihe And <ince 
hons drive off or kill ¢ OM penne 4 heetahs 
those sleek carnrvores, whic 
pressed to defend their meat from anthrax- 
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wildebeests, cheetahs, and perennial 
prasses, obviously the northern section 
of the old migratory wheel should be 
reattached 

But this region, Ovamboland, & in pe- 
litical turmail, poised between the Soutn 
African-backed government of Namibia 
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Jumping for joy, a springbok “pronks” in 
stiff-leceed leaps (left), behavior that 
sometimes signals alarm. buf aleo seers to 
express exuberance, often observed in the cool 
of evening or ofter a rainstorm, “Jt seerris.a 
fun thing to do,” says fen. “Makes you want to 
dott too.’ 

The favorite prey.of cheetahs, apringbok 
are among the world's fastest antrictis, 
reaching top speeds of more than 40 miles an 
hour (below). Well suited to desert conditions, 
they outuemnber all other park mammals, 
With a population perhaps as high as 30,000 
[n rut, males tangle in rowgh-and-tumble 
sparring (bottom), 
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Frosha: Namibia's Kingdom of Animals 


Lethal game of touch-tag explodes as (above). After feeding overnight on a 
lionesses spring from a horseshoe-shaped kill, another pride lines up to drink 
ambush upon fleeing springpok with still bloody faces ot an Etosha 





water hole. Limitations on their prey’s herbivores to feed on have coused 
migration range, man-made water holes, Etosha’s lion population to swell 
and the carcasses of anthrax-killed te about 500), 






























Hoodwinking would-be predators, the Cape 
penduline tit performs an elaborate charade in 
a nest ingeniously designed to protect ifs 
young. Upon arriving at the nest—a 
woterproaf sack woven from plant fibers and 
spidervebs—a parent bird goes into what 
appears to be the entrance (left). Soon, 
hitiecver, Ut looks out and, seeing no donee: 
redches up to tug at whet seems to be an 
owning over the entrance (below left). [his 
onens to reveal a hollow tube: tie real 
entrance to the nesting chamber (below). In 
theory, at least, snakes and other predators 
will investigate the false chamber through tne 
dummy entry and, finding itempty, leave 
eggs ond chicks safe in their concenled 
compurrtiient above i 

After feeding its young, (te parent peers 
cautiously from the tube (right) before flying 
out to Land on the lower entry and push the 
tube back into place with the ton of tty heal. 
Sticky spidernwebs hola the flexible entrance 
shut until the parent retw7ns ogain, 
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Direct hit snares a grasshopper meal for a chameleon. In the micro-second 


i Lalrrue i fran par fe] emphasize 

that we are not really attempting to control 
the lion population at this stage. Only test- 
ing a few lionesses to determine if contracep- 
tion is a realistic tool to apply together with 
our long-term efforts to control anther 
hrm certion« if the Wala gach VEAL: We it’s 
nece ¢ can fined” 
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has also been  OVET 


Ml | hunted before the 
tury. clephant were not 
commonlyseen acain until the 1960s. Biolo- 
rist Pete de Villiers, then with thi 
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Ecological Institute, told me the park ts now 
home to 2,400 elephants 
Some of these broke 
into Etoshi 


were harassed and fired at 


down fences to get 
ifrom faraway ranges where thes 
Thev are a smart 
race and seem to have figured out that the 
park isa haven. They also appear to know 
where they can successfully raid the park's 
Immediate neh bors 
To hold its elephants in 
e the “fence of fences” 





Etosha i buitd- 
along its @astern 
boundary and sho rt see@ments of other beor- 
ders so frequent: by pachyderms 
that rangers col dn’ t keep up with repairs 
How do you elephant-proof a tence? With 


r iy oben 


einai ical 4ta burrow 
system shared by mongoose and 
hath aL 


[Se 4 
iar Prey 


na farcd fox fortes 
day were gone. 
badrer emerged ar ipping a 

severed length af vw wt (Left). Ihe 
Rartietts:surmise that the snake 
LAV ay 


engorged by tts prey, while 


he Purrows did remidined 


curvivers fled. The badver, 
legendary for its strength and 
ferocity, chanced upon the sire, 
killed tt, and remuoined fo feed 
Threatening only to tie ants 
dnd termites that it eats, a well- 
armored pangolin (right) flicks 


Wwter with tts woniiike fongue 


Voronal Geographic, arch | Yas 


of impact, the lizard’s sticky tongue stretches 


two railroad roils welded ire Lher [or posts 


and anchored in concrete. «tout love for in- 


ner posts, and thick braided-steel cables 


strung between them. [tcosts about $20,000 
ie, butthe payback is continued good 
noor relations and the worth of the ele 
a 1l2nts them ely Ca. We hi 4 th nmepict otherwise 
be ahot 
lronically, the park will end up shooting 
its own elephants, The better the park pro- 
teris and confines these long-lived giants 
the more they threaten the reserve with 
lorest-mashing overpopulation. The solu- 
thon, culling, 15:8 bitter one for Etosha, since 


most of its elenhant= have CTOWTL =o tame 


out longer than its six-inch boy, 


[spent hours close enough to them that they 
snaded my car 

One duty of Etosha rangersis to saddle up 
horses and round up escaped elephants to 
bring them home to the park: also to escort 
native cattle back through elephant tears in 
the old gamefence. The horse [rodethrough 
roudiess mopani woodland east of Halal 
with rangers [rveve Cooper and Mike Hev 
wood was named Blitz. He had been raked 
once DV a lon, but Mike had since taucht 
nim and Naughty Boy, his own mount, to 
stand and keep their heads if they chanced 
on a big cat. Tryeve and Mike were just 


looking over their area this day, noting the 
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Catch-as-catch-can is Etoshia's 
fundamental law. Primarily 
corrion-vaters, marabow storks 
have been known to prey on 
flamingos, but one at Ombtha 
witter hole learned how to go after 
laree doves—behorior never 
before reported, [he Bartletts 
conclude that tt was triggered by 
the abundance of doves following a 
rainy season when the birds 
roised several broods under 
untisually foverable conditions. 
"When you get a plentiful food 
supply, something will learn how 
to exploit it,” says Des. Some doves 
escaped (above), Some dul nat 
fright), A guinea fowl looks on 
with disinterest. In this enormous 
niece of Africa, carefully managed 
fo remain wild, survival i the 
only oocupa thor 


es 











direction of new 
scrapes left by rhinos as territorial markers 














and counting animals in a hidden meadow 
around a lovely natural water hole called 
Tsam. From what [ could see, it takes lone 


hours of patent bushcraft.as well as innova 
tive technology to run a zoo this huge. 

Even without its cagelike fence, Etosha 
would still be only a sample—huee but 
nonetheless incomplete—of the old #ecosys- 
lem. For when nature truly took its course 
here, the elephant, lion, zebra, eland, and 
other species often swung far out from the 
pan toward Angola. ibaa and South 
Africa, avoiding drough They were 
spurred onward by wet years, breeding with 
groups rivers and mountains away, which 
in turn bred with groups even more distant, 
moving freely, endlessly, until gene pools 
swirled across the continent like 
Today most of Africa's 





pollen, 


communities of 


Etosha: Namibia's Kingdom of Animals 





iant trails, checking 


creatures are nearly as solidly bounded by 
crowded human development as Etosha is 
by wire. Many parks suffer outright inva- 
sion by livestock, subsistence farmers, and 
armed gangs of poachers, which make Eto- 
shas ecological problems almost enviable. 
It is much the same across the planet: The 
era Of earth's history dominated by great, 
Wide-ranging mammals has come toa close 
Theshape of theeratocome depends on how 
We Manage—or mismanage—our wildlife 
heritage. we are to preserve a world of hu- 
mans ang each adjusting to the 
other's needs, each necessary for the contin- 
ued well-being and wholeness of the other, 
we must learn the best wavs to reconstruct 
nature s vital system, refuge by refuge. 
somepiace like Etosha—on the African 
Continent, where evolution has been fine- 
tuning the animal communities within amo- 
sic of woodlands and savannas for more 
than 50 milhion years, where the antelope 
family alone has some 70 separate kinds of 
living members, where our own family be- 
Ban to rise—would bea good place to start. | 
hope. But, tately, terrorist activities and 
skirmishes between South African and 
SWAPO troops have grown more frequent 
near Etosha’s borders—a reminder that no 
one can be certain what form the govern- 
ment of Namibia will assume, much less 
What its commitment to wildlife will be 
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“PHE DROUGHT in Etosha wore on 
bevond the last davs of my trip. A few 
quick showers lett.a sprinkle of green 

here and there. The real rain hung back to 

the east—jealousy rain, evervone called it, 
falling on your neighbor. 

It was the middle of the nicht of December 
Jl whenadeluge, harbinger of the drought's 
end, finally came. At first light it was-still 
pouring. [ danced in the only soft air I ‘had 
felt in Etosha. Fog lay over the plains, and 
fame trails turned into ribbons of water 

I passed tortoises suddenly on the move 
The springbok were sodden; their white 
rump patches stool fared to dry. The 
females were swollen with soon-to-be- 
dropped young. Zebra stallions, yearlings, 
and heavy-bellied mares were sweeping 
southward with the wildebeests toward 
dark cloud banks and new pastures. [twase 
fine morning for man and beast [] 
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RENAISSANCE 
is blo PET LET heros. 
the United States 
and arotnd the 
world, Vou read 
about tin 
multipiving numbers of books 
mn) marazines on how to grow 
and use seasoning herbs, how 
to make herbal teas for pleasure 
and health, and how to treat 
sickness with once scorned 
folklore plarits 

You can sense—and 
sometimes sniffi—this hack- 
to-nature trend in: health-food 
slores and supermarket 
dispiavs, They feature herb 
not only for cooking but uleo 
for cosmetic use in lotions, 
Lipsticks, shumpoos, hair 
conditoners, and similar 





products that woo bun ers 
with fragrances pind promises 
of everlasting 

Industrial chemists, too, 
are (hecovernne unsuspected 
natural resources im mans 
common herbs. From the 
brown berries of the wild 
jojoba comes a waxy ol with 
properties similar to the far 
more costly sperm whale oil 
priced for lubricants 

Cine spicies of the 
haiioriid tenis is a weer 
known os the gopher plant, 
but it has earned a new name 
a¢ the gasoline plant. It yields 
a milky latex containing 
hydrocarbons that can be 
refined into substitutes for 
crude ofl and gasoline 

such varied contributions 
from the many-sided kingeom 
of herbs raise a perennial 
question, What u an herb? 

The dictionary says that 
this class of plants dies down 
alter a growing season and 
cies not develop persistent 
woody thesue, But that 
definition does not take into 
account the many plants 
universally recornized 83 
herbs-—the lavender shrub, 





ree 








say, oreven trees, Tike the 
4oreen bay tree” of the Bible, 
whose leaves Five a unique 
pungent flavor bo soups 

anc slows, 







ANY herbalists 
consider any uselul 
2. plant to be an 

herb—a sugeestion that opens 
the door to an endless maze 
among hundreds of thousands 
of species 

L like best the definition 
given me by John MacOregor, 
the dedicated horticulturist 
at the Huntington Botanical 
Gardens in Calitormia, 
Together with the Huntington 
Library and Art Crallery, 
these famous gariens drm 
half a million visitors @ year 

“Ineveryday usage,” said 
John, “herbs have 
trarlitionally come to include 
any plant valued for its 
flavoring, aromatic and 
mecicinal qualities, or, in the 
as adye, tor 





case of one User 
its coloring matter 

l once attended a Greek- 
style dinner whose every 
course Was enhanced 4 
herbs tacked from our 
hostese’s garden. For hors 
(‘oeuvres we had @ red caviar 
dip, blendéd with cream 
cheese, lemon juice, minced 
chives, and chopped parsicy 
Then came other cheeses, 
combined with dill, parsley, 
ane oregano and folded into 
(Gafaek pastry. 

The lamb shish kebab had 
been marinated in. alive cil, 
wine, and lemon juice, plus 
foscmary, oregano, thyme, 
garlic, and marjoram, With 
it went rice pilaf under a 
VYOEUTE salice CONTAININE 
spearmint and dill, 

Chor Greek. salar wae 
sexnoned with sweet basil, 
thyme. oregano, garlic, 
parsley, and spearmint. And 
for cessert, noneyed butter 


AAs 


cookies were topped by 
cryvsiallizedd rose petals 

inthis single meal I 
counted a dozen major herbs 
Wihose aromatic trails have 
wound in anc out of human 
history since carly recorded 
time. Chives, the mildest 
member of the onion family, 
still grow wild on the 
mountiineides of Rurcpe 
Betause chives stay green 
most of the year, thov have 
been cultivated for countless 
CenLUTICSs in kitchen gardens 

Porsley, & Source of irot 
and vitamins A, C, and Bb, isa 
comuinon herb of the 
Mediterrancan frea and was 
well known to the ancient 
(sreeks, who tooueht if too 
SAC rec in cit Remains did 
serve ite a garnish ane to 
improve the taste of food. 
They belleved itwould Keep 
them sober. Henry VUI 
thoweht there was nothing like 
parler sauce lo accent the 
favor of Tish 

“Rosemary. that's for 
remembrance, wrote 
Shakespeare in Hamel, 
referring to the cusiom if 
decorating weddings and 
funerals with the fragrant 
sprigs of this evergrecn 
symbol of never fading love 

Herbaltsts regard rosemars 
DPE RST LIOTS in Warmwater 
baths as invigorating and 
helpful th easing 
joints “Smell it oft,” wenta 
soegestion in Aanckes 
Herball, printed in-London 
in) 1525, “it shall keep tite 
vounitiy. ” 

Basil, whose taney essence 
has made it one of the most 
popular of all-around 
tenconings, bas a contruve rstal 
history in other mspects. A 
sacred plant in ancient Hindu 
religion, it was handled 


v= 


muna 





warily by European herbalists 
of the Middle Ages, who 


feared it asa scorpion breerler, 


Same herbs, pungent sage 
and dill. for example, do not 
mix well. But the 
compunion=of our clinmner 
menu—thyme, parsicy, 
rosemary, wn Mmarjoram—are 
often combined in a bouquet 
gam that gives a mellow glow 
to roasting ments, fowl, 
stocks,-stews, and other fare 

Considerce individually, 
every herb has its own 
biography, its cistinetive 
characteristics, cultivation 





Busy herbaliat 

Adelma Simmons (above) 
covers the field. At 
Caprilands, her 50-acre 
herb kingdom at 
Coventry, Connecticut, 
she rises at dawn to 

write books on herbal fact 
and lore. Noon finds her 
giving lectures to herb 
devotees before an 

herbal luncheon including 
such fire as rose- 
geranium cake and herb 
bread (right). 





needs—andl partisans. 

“To me, thyme is. the 
queen of herbs,” remarked 
chef Henry Haller of the 
White House, when he showed 
me around the Jacqueline 
Kennedy Garden, which was 
conceived soon alter 
President Kennedy's 
Inauguration, “Thyme 
is good for all kinds of 
meat and stuffing I use: 
rosemary for chicken and 
pork,” he added, “and we 
get tarragon for vinegar and 
French sauces” 


TVWiduGcd THE ROSE 

A isnot generally regarded 
J. asa culinary plant, ils 
alluring scent puts it well 
within the herbal definition. 

The ancient Greeks and 
the imperial Romans made 
perfumes and medicines from 
petals and other parts of the 

rose. With the modern 
discovery of the rich vitamin C 
content of rase hips, we 

know now that their medical 
pionecring was rooted in 
sound pharmaceutical 
principle. 

Our own rase-petal dessert 
recalled the apothecary's rose 
of the medieval town of 
Proving, France. The name 
hints at the delicious 
fragrance—and the sweet 
amet] of su¢eess—that this 
rese gave to the town’s dual 
incdustries—apothecary antl 
confectioner—that lasted 
from the Lith ce ntury almost 
up to the present. According to 
town records, many famous 
characters, from Joan of Arc 
to Napoleon I, enjoyed the 
apothecary'’s honey-treated 
concoctions. 

Every age has produced a 
particular herbal culture and 
reflected it in religious rites, 
euperstitions, and daily tasks 
of cooking and medication. 

Some nations, notably 





390 


China, have never lost fiith in 
herbal remedies. Along with 
contemporary methods of 
Western medicine, thev still 
see traditional prescriptions 
known for centuries, even 
for millennia. 

As interest in berbs 
spreads worldwide, scientists 
of both industrial and 
developing countries are 
looking back to folklore's 
raw-plant materials for clues 
to more effective and safer 
drugs of the future. In fact, 
nature's handouts provided 
virtually the only drugs 
available to any physician 
before 19th-century chemists 
bean olatine and 
analyzing the healing 
properties of medicinal 
herbs. From these models 
came much af today's 
pharmaceutical industry. 

As chemical science 
advanced in 20th-century 
luhoratories, manmade 
synthetics and semisynthetics 
were gradually developed 
from plant blueprints. Then 
came mast-produced, purely 
chemical copies. Often simpler 
and more precise than 
mother nuiture’s compounds, 
they now flood commercial 
markets. 

Even 40, it estimated 
that roughly 50 percent of the 
millions of prescriptions 
filled in the United States still 
contain same natural 
products: Of the 25 percent 
extracted <olely from plants, 
many remain surprisingly 
important. 

Morphine, whose cruce 
substance was scraped from 
opium-poppy heads at least 
5.000 wires ago, has never 
been profitably synthesized, 
And no other drug has been 
more precious for pam 
control, though sometimes 
at high cost in addiction 
and misery. 


The garden plant called 
purple foxglove, or digitalis, 
holes in its leaves the 
formula for-diruge widely 
prescritred! for heart failure 
anc other cardiac ills. 

One of the most successful 
treatments vet developed 
against childhood lkukemia 
and Hodgkin's disease was 
launched inthe 1980s after a 
minute amount of the cancer- 
fighting principle was 
tolated from the leaves of the 
Madavascar periwinkle. 

East Inchian snokeroot was 
dried and powdered more than 
2,000 years ago and fed to 
mentally il people struck with 
“moon madness." In natural 
and synthetic form, its 
derivatives now supply 
physicians with a leading drug 
to reduce high blood pressure. 

Common aspirin is totally 
avnithetic today, but its natural 
ancestor was an aclive 
compound found in the 
drooping willow tree studied 
bv the first-century A.D. 
pharmacologist-naturalist 
Pedanius Diostorides: 

Traveling extensively 
along the Mediterranean — 
shore, Dioscorides minaged 
to collect hundreds of plant, 
mineral, and animal 
specimens. He then illustrated 
and described them in a 
massive medical work that 
hecume the respected 
pharmacopacia of the 
profession for the next 1,600 
vears. In it Dinseorides noted 
that Juices from the bark and 
leaves of his white willow 
eased aches related to colds 
and fevers treated now by the 
small white tablet familiar 
around the world. 





TODERN HERBS 
find increasing use as 
substitutes for salt 
and surar, for synthetic 
sleeping pills and energiting 


National Geographic, March 1983 
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blue to pink when exposed 
to radiation and air 
pollutants. 


herb gardens and nurseries 
The hostess at our Greek-slvle 
dinner owns one of the small 
herb-crowine farms ¢pringing 
up everywhere 

Maria Price promotes her 
Willow Ouk Flower and Herb 
Farm at Severn, Marviand 
hy talk= at garden clubs and 
craft fairs, and by “festivals” 
in her barn, where she sells 
such things a5 herb 
periumcs, leas, Seasonings, 
antimoth bags, and tussie- 
mussies: Small poses of mixed 
herbs, ussie-mussies have 
been known since the Middle 







Vere when people cared 
them to ward olf diaense 


OWHERES ts popular 
fascination with herbs 
| more evident than in 
the public garcens ot tie 
United States ond Eneland 

At Colonial W Uliamsbure 
in Virrinia, tourists flock to 
re-created gardens where 
men and women in period 
POsTUne Temonnsirate hurw 
use hold 


medicinal and he 

herbs were weed 
In restaging scenes our 

ancestors knew, the actors dip 


skeins of yarn into dyebaths 
of marigold orange, dav-hilv 
vellow, and walnut brown, 
and make candles from bowling 
beeswax redolent of bayberry 

To this herb seeker the 
Willumsbure experience came 
full circle in the great exhibits 
and historic gardens of 
England. That nation $ oloest 
btanical garden, founded at 
Onford University in 1621, is 
stil] w center for plant science 
and education. 

So is the Chelsea Physi 
Garden, born 30 years later 


and active ever since in 





medicinal-plant stucies, “A 
Current program,” curator 
Allen Paterson told me, 
“invoives the rye ergot 
fungus, long used to aid 
childbirth and recently to 
lee Migraine.” 

There are the Koval 
Hotunical Grarcens at Kew, on 
the Thames, whence for two 
centuries plant explorers have 
fone oul to change meclicines 
and economies of the world. 

The gorgeous cisplivs 
planted for kings and queens 
at Hampton Court Palace 
lure Visitors from everywhere 





And the lovely Elizabethan 
rarden at Shakespeare's home 
has imitators but few equals 
In the United States an 
ambitious neweomer hae 
wine leading botanical 
institutions. The National 
Herb Garden, dedicated tn 
June 1980 atthe U.S 
LONE Arboretum if 
Washington, 0), €., is devoted 
exclusively to herbs, The 
lareest of ite kind, itis Uncle 
Sam's bid fora place in the 
Intemational sun 


“Doctors come here to study 


drug plants in the medicinal 





garden, one of our ten 
specialty sections,” said curator 
Holly Shimizu. “Historians 
check herb spectes in our 
colomal and American Indian 
plots. Businessmen inquire 
about the future of promising 
industrial herbs ane new 
perfumes, beverage:, and dyes 
to he extracted from «till 
unexplored plants.” 

In the hidden treasures that 
lie within the herbs pictured on 
the following pages, nature 
speaks to us not only of beauty 
and history but also of hope 


an progress — 





“TRnow a bank whereon the wild thyme blows" 
(.MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM, ACT IT. SCENE 1 


Shakespeare garnished his 


Plays and sonnets with herbs, 


and “Shakespeare Gardens” 
abound throughout the 
world, Thousands of visitors 
every year see the real thing 
ot the bard's home in 


Stratford-upon-Avon (left). 

An abiding tradition begun 
in medieval times to wurd 
off the plague, herbal bouguwets 
InwowTt 2s tusste-mussies, 
or nosegays (above), are still 
carried by English judges. 
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The 
National 
Herb 
Garden 


TMENTLE TOUCH 
3 befitting a true herb 
lover was but one 
qualifying credential of the 
National Herb Garden's 27- 
year-old curator, Holl: 
Shimizu (abowei, here al the 
garden's dedication in June 
1980, Her experience 
included three years al 
preat arboretums of Europe 
Administered by the U.S 
National Arboretum in 
Washington, D. C., the two- 
acre gurden represents a 
cream fulfilled for the Herb 
Society of America. Same 
L500 members, celebrating 
the society's 50th 
anniversary, raised $500,000 
for its construction, 
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Fringed by smull herbal 
trees, the Wational Herb 
(arden s two acres are 
divided into three “rooms,” 
A brick terrace overlooks i 
Knot Garden (A), fashionable 
in Bhizabethan England. 
Dwarf evergreens form the 
knots in this wersion, 1v% 
and crushed brick provide 
the Hill. Next, visitors pass 











fe 


throuzh the Historic Rose 
Garden (B), with species 
lang used for medicine, 
perfume, food, and 
pleasure, In May and June, 
French, damask, alba, 
cabbare, China, and rusose 
roses are in full blossom 
The thire area (C) holds 
nearhy 1,000 species in ten 
specialty parcdens 





Diiescorides’ Garten 4 [The 4merican Indian other industrial products. 
includes medicinal herbs Garden features herbs native 8 The Fragrance Garden has 


irom the pharmacopoeia tothe U, 5 plants historically used 


compiled by the Greek 5 Plants in Medicine is for natural scents 
phvsician around A.D, 60 devoted to medicinal herbs 9 The Oriental Garden 
The Dye Garren is planted 6 The Culinary Garden holds contains herbs that come 
with herbs that are still used a collection wsed for both primanly from Japan, 
for coloring food and flavoring (China, and Korea 

3 The Early American 7 The Industrial Garden is iO The Beverage Garden holds 
Garden contains both New planted with sources of fuel, plants used for teas, liqueurs, 
and (id World herbs ol, pesticides, fibers, and and other drinks 





Necessities of a 
colonial garden 


TVETURNING to colonial 

.& roots, a group in Camden, 
Maine, listens mtently to 
Connecticut herbalist Joy 
Logee Martin (right). To 

case wilderness life, colonists 
placed almost as much faith 


in herbs as they did in God, 
hurvesting for teas, tonics, 
dyes, insect repellents, 
deodorants, and medicines. 

A lucky mother would have 

at hand a leading herbal— 
such as that written in 1597 by 
John Gerard. If not, she might 
mix several hers, trusting that 
it last one would cure her 
sick child. 

Native plants, like 
bloodroat and goldenseal, 
whose secrets were learned 
fram the Indians, made 
welcome additions to the 
backwoods pharmacy. Likely 
numned for the vestments it 
resembles. the cardinal flower 


ovo 


(below right) was used to 
treat cramps and fever, 

But many of the herbs 
were themselves Immigrants, 
carni¢d as seects in the heme 
of women's garments. Love- 
in-a-rmist (below) boasted 
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both medicinal benefits and 4 
ceed for nutmed-like 
flavoring. Tansy (middle 
satisfied a host of needs. A 
natural insect repellent, it was 
rubbed on meat to keep flies 
away and also used asa 
strewing herb on floors, an 
embalming agent, favoring. 
tonic, and yellow-green dve. 

One of the wortd's best 
known dve plants, the saffron 
crocus (far right) was 
imported for both its culinary 
and medical uses. Gerard 
wrote! "The moderate use of i 
is good for the head, and 
maketh the sences more quicke 
and lively.” 
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3 | | presence in produce bins and salacl of garden rocket with dill 
hh 7 Cw VO [ 7 natural-food restaurants dressing, crab meat garnished 


: ; attests. Atthe Golden Lamb with fresh turragen, and 
bounty Buttery in Brooklyn, liberal doses of garlic. “T use 
Connecticut, whose owners, more garlic ina month than 
re CULINARY arts Hob and Virginia Booth, most small restaurants would 
that distinguish one specialize in herh cookery, Use ina year,” says Virginia, 
nation’s cuisine from freshly harvested plants whois also & proponent of the 
another's are based! largely on acl vest) to the fare. This herb's acclaimed healing 
the wise use of herbs, More meal (right) includes a qualities 


than just embellishment, thev 
hétigtten the senses of smell, 
cleht, and taste, Uwe 
stimulating appetite and 
diding digestion. 

Though some plants—tike 
pirnpers ane onions—are taten 
a= garden Verctables, their 
virtues as fhivor enhancers 
qualify them as herbs. 
Valuable addition to any herb 
garden, the Welsh onten 
(lower left) provides good 
salad makings practical 
tar round. J wo onmon 
relatives are joiner! by nature 
in garlic chives (top right, 
whose growth is encouraged 
by nipping thé Powers. Like 
all chives, they are used 
uncooked, chopped in salads, 
dips, or veaetuble clishes 
Known as herie royale th 
France, weet basil (top left) 
improves filmost any dish, ut 
its affinity for the tomate and 
its key role in pesto satice 
make itindispensable to 
Italian cooking. 

Edually important to 
Wechiterraneiin Cusine 1s 
thyme. Many relatives:-of the 
hardy lemon-scenter! species 
(lower right) crow wild on 
the heaths of both northern 
and southern Evrope. Stanle 
of the “French method" of 
cooking —a pinch of this, a 
pinch of that—thyme is almost 
always present in a bouquet 
garni, a small bundled mixture 
of herbs simmered in stews, 
SOUPS, i sauces 

Fresh is best when it comes 
to herbs, a their increasing 
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Spicing up 
vinegar 


S' VAN D HERES adda 
_ rolcte ft tow } aril Courme 


taste to Vinegar, ere 
layered with chive (left 
Familiar sight in the 
backvards of herb lover 
evervwhere, corked bottles of 
vinecur slowly absorb the 
unique flavors of individual 
herbs. Inthe garden ol 
California herbalist Mors 
Norma Jean Lathrop (right), 
bottles of wine and cicles 
Vinegar COnLAIN sprigs of 
savory, chive, fennel, and 
marjoram. sitter turee to seven 
dave in the sun, depending 
on the reste r| Stree neren,. cert 
will need a month's storage in 
i dark, cool place to reacn 
perfection. “Vela! caps must 
[es AVOMeED W ati: stitial 
Jean, “since they cause an 
soverse chemical reaction, 
An Culinary herd will add 
character to vinewar. Each 
eds 1s own taste, suitabl 
LOFT DCCA cishes, Saad 
burnt, for example, imparts 
» cucumber flavor especialls 
lesired bw = wad lovers wid 
suiter digestive upsets fron 


real cucumbers. Dt i most 


effechive When its leaves are 
ure and flawortul (left 


Lemonr-thyme Viner 

vids a-subtle touch to 
mavonnise, Larragon gore 
csnectiaily well with poultry o1 
fish. For a-colortiu) 2ift ol 
vinegar, try purple basil 
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COM Chem il mint. savor, 

garlic, horseradish 

nasturtinme Phe let t-endless 
BY translerring tien cbs 
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plants a yeor—wholesale to 
groceries and nurseries. bul 
more and more directly to 
mail-order customers 
Herbalist Larry A ndrews (left) 


owin waters some of the 100,000 
er ‘vi g plants kept ready to rent 


needs including hummingbird 
he flower, Caraway thyme, and 
pincapple sage 

YLOTS ARE SMALL, hut While herbs may have 

the cust is large in the acquired & certuin trendiness, 
production of herbs forsale. the religious community of 
At Taylor's Herb Gardensin Shakers in Sabbathday Lake, 
Vista, California fabovel,?25 Maine, has been in the 
ncres sustains 130 varieties. business since 1799. Mints are 
Taylor's ships a million favorites among the 70 
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vurieties grown, and employee 
David Tediord (right) sets 

out Spearmint on & crving 
rack. Behind him, pivoting 
racks originally used to dry 
clothes are now adapted to 
plant drying. Herbs, largest 
source of income for the 
community, are sold in local 
shops andl by maa. 

(On glarger ecole are dried 
herbs sold in supermarkets, 
nanny harvested from wild 
plants around the 
Mediterranean basin. For 
example, 1,500 metric tons of 
sage Were imported in 1981 


Herbs for All Seasons 












Brews 
of another 
taste 


TORTUNES in tea leaves 
are chanzing with the use ol 


stimulating or soothing herbs 
Ona tray with peppermint tea 





and bees, was a favorite 
tea for patniots after the 
boston lea Party, in 
addition to leaves for a 
tracitidnal tea, angelica (left! 
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s seeds Lo flavor ein 
Qince wed to scent linens 
ih ith ts smell of new-mown 
hay, woodrulf above 
makes a delicious stomach- 
wothing tea, sav herbalists 
rr sietem Owner of Celestial 
sensonines in Bouldet 
lorade, Morris Siegel 
from bottom left}: chamomile, righ anc other herb 
lemon ¢ucalhpius, lemongrass entrepreneurs are making 
Ind a garnish of citrus peel infmac: inte 2 domain still 
Bee balm (top), whose (dominated by caffeme-lacen 
flowers tiraw hummingbirds bluck-leat teas 
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are (left, counterclockwise ( 
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Medicinal 
herbs 


FOWE HERB REALM isi 
living drugstore, Before 

the 1%th-century discovery 
that plants contain active 
chemical elements capable of 
being reproduced artificially, 
herbs were exploited for both 
proce! aridiil, [he narcotic 
imsonweed (far right) wis 
usec to treat epileptice—and to 
drug victims for murder antl 
robbery 

An ancient science 
practiced by the Greeks, 
medicinal herbalism wis 
kept alive by Arab scholars 
and later by Christiun monks 
of the Middle Ages, whose 
physic gardens were the 
apothecaries of the day. With 
the invention of printing, 
herbalism enjoved its golden 
age, as plunt scholars 
produced lengthy herbals 

In the 1600s herbalism 
heran to decline 
into the arcane realm 
coy at rol. Yet the use ol 
healing herbs endures 
particularly simples, asec ta 
treat mild pilments. Rose 
petals, for example, make a 
soothing compress for tired 
eves. Rose hips (top) are a 
SOUFFLE ct vitamin C a‘! which 
has acquired abmast cult 
status d5-a medical panacea 

Really potent—and 
potentially dangerous— 
medicinal herbs are now 
subjects of research and 
control, Foxglove (center) 
yields digitalis, vital in the 
treatment of heart cience. 
The Madagascar periwinkle 
(right contains & concer- 
fiehting substance now used 
aeainst leukemiacancd 
Henigkin's disease 
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TATOURE'S deacdoners, 
L Varomatic herbs were near 
necessities in the malodorous 
davs before modern sanitation, 
In the home, herbs ameliorated 
the presence of rotting tical 
(in the street, pomancders, 
sachets, and snuff masked 
foul smells. 

Today aromatics fuel a 
burgeoning fragrance 
industry. Destined for the 
world cosmetic counter, fields 
af clary sage in North Carolina 
(top right) will be processed 
for their of] (facing page) 

Financially sweeter scents 
wre rose geraniums (above) 
nnd Enclish lavenders 
(right). A favorite oil in the 
public baths of Greere and 
Rome, lavender fell from favor 
in the early Micldle Ages. In 
Tudor England tt reqained tts 
place among the multitude of 
pleasures we cull herbs a 
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THOUSAND-MILE RACE TO NOME 





By SUSAN BUTCHER 
Photographs by KERBY SMITH 


BALA La beside the sled, too tired to EO On, l 

looked down at my most experienced lead dog and 
cursed the luck that had befallen me. 

A wrong turninaheavy snowstorm the first day 

of the race had taken me 20 miles out of my way. 

The four precious hours lost in regaining the trail had 

put me far behined the front-runners in the world's 

longest sled dog rac¢e—the Iditarod—which crosses 





Alaska from Anchorage to Nome. More important, I 
had lost Tekla for the rémainder of the course 

The grucling route, altered slightly from year to 
year but alwavs more than a thousand miles lone. has 
taken from 12 to 32 days to complete. It approximates 
one blazed in the early 1900s between the gold-rush 





towns of Iditarod and Nome and the ice-free port of 
Seward, The race itself recalls a heroic dash by a relay 
of dogsled drivers in 1925 to bring to Nome lifesaving 
serum that staved off a diphtheria epidemic 

This was the 1982 running of the Iditarod, held an- 
nualiy since 1973. One of the principal organizers was 
toe Redington, St., who felt Alaska waélosine its sled 
cogs to snowmobiles and only something the size of 
the Ichtarod would keep interest in them alive 

A year earlier and thousands of miles away, | was 
getting my first taste of what such a race entails. 





Call of the wild lured the author from the lower 48 
to ad Spartan life of raising huskies in Alaska. Her 
high-spirited team mushed through storms 

during the fditared Trot! Sled Dog Race, worid's 


laneestioaf more than [.000 miles. 
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| Landing 
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: Delta Bay 
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Rany Pass: 





Hairpin turns alternate with stroigntaways 
is the teal traces o thin line owe ps privet 
lnnoko River (above). 
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, cieey 
inilawed team Aprinting for 
the incentive 


for arriving first at the hothway porrt— 


Cripple Landing fmop). Phere, 


62.000 in sther—hid already been clainted, for 


misfortine hod struck Susan early 
Only ar hour after the start of the race, her 
siga Mit a trae, 
her 15 dogs. I 


Orwising Aer and Injuning 4 of 


oter the sume day a storm dh 


ve 
her ten miles off course, throwing Aer forthe 
behind the pace. Such horards 


ona trail thafe 
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nts through wind-whipped 
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equipment and traming their dogs with nuns 


as lig as 60 miles a day. All sleds must carry 


ioewanioes: a cleep nNEz yj Li (Lx. ioe ies fo 
protect the does’ feet, and food for the driver 
and team. Additional food ts fonvarded to 
checkpoints, whtre weterinarans-stand by to 
assist sick or tijured dogs, Radio-equipped 
Pits help monitor the route to spot team 
in trouble 

Lack of snow in Anchorage last year fed 
oficiais to mowe the starting point 54 miles 
northeast to Settlers Boy, where 54 mushers, 
driving teams of from & to 18 dogs. set out fora 
piece of tne $700,000 purse shared by the first 


Of) finishers 


Iwas bornintoacomfortable family lifein 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. During child- 
hood stimmers on the Maine seashore, I 
spent every waking hour learning and lov- 
ing the outdoors. Of my many pets, the fa- 
vorite was my dog, 

As L grew older, L-yearned for a life that 
would put these two torether—dogs and the 
outdoors. After movingto Coloradoin 1972, 
1 found an ideal match—sled dog racing. 
Here I competed and handled racing dogs 
for three vears, But deep inside I still hac 
this feeling that there was a place where | 
could breathe more freely and where my 
own hard work would be the measure of my 
success and the source of my existence 

1 came to Alaska in 1975, still hoping to 
find my dream. Today, from my cabin door 
140 miles northwest of Fairbanks and four 
miles from my nearest neighbor, [look at my 
teamand know my dream is asrealas Mount 
McKinley far bevond. And as challenging a5 
the Iclitarodt. 

For three vears after my arrival I lived in 
the wilderness, building and training a team 
for my first Iditarod in 1978, which I fin- 
ished in 19th place, barely in the money, 
Only the first 20 into Nome share in some 
$100,000 in cash prizes, (I would come in 
ninth the next vear, fifth in 1980 and "S1_) 

Preparations for cach year’s race, held in 
early March, begin as soon as the last one ts 
aover—with careful review of any mistakes. 
Excitement begins to build im August, 
when the dogs and | feel summercomingtoa 
close with those first cool nights; when we 
niain see darkness instead of constant day- 
light. Harnesses and sleds come out of stor- 
age; many hours of work lie ahead to make 
them ready. 

In early September the dogs begin pulling 
a wheeled cart over bare ground for short- 
mileage training runs. This helps build their 
wind and endurance until the first flakes fall 
and we switch to sled travel. 

My training days often begin at 5:40 a.m. 
with @ quarter-mile trip—at times in 30°- 
below-zero weather—for water from the 
nearest running creek. The sheltered site I 
have chosen for my cabin has no closer 
source. feed my dogs a meat broth and vita- 
mins, and we're reacly to hit the trail well be- 
fore the sun peeks over a nearby ridge. Of 
the 50 dogs I own, I race only 15, but more 
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are always being trained so as to keep this 
number at full strength. 

Good racers must be able to trot at 12 
miles an hour, lope at 18. Mine are Alaskan 
huskies, descended from old-time Eskimo 
and Indian dogs, bred for stamina and good 
feet that won't be cut by ice or form snow- 
balls between the pads. They average 50 
pounds and have long legs and slim builds. 
The dogs must have an inherent Jove of run- 
ning and a never-say-tie attitude. 

However, each has a distinct personality. 
Every evening, alter training runs of us 
much as 60 miles, Linvite some into the cab- 
in for a treat and a discussion of the day's 
workout. Copilot voices her opinion with a 
loud howl when I commend her perfor- 
mance. The others thump their tails as their 
names are mentioned. When it’s time to 
check paws for possible injuries, Tekla and 
Daiquiri roll on their backs, feet in the air, 
begving for my immediate attention. 


Preparing for the Long Haul 


February has arrived, and | face my great- 
est pre-race task. I must put together 1,500 
pounds of food and equipment to be stashed 
at 24 checkpoints along the course: 75 bur- 
lap sacks to be filled with lamb, beef liver, 
beaver meat, lard, commercial dog food, 
fish, booties to protect paws, extra batteries 
for the headlamp I will use along the trail. 

Meat must be cut into chunks for easy 
feeding en route, Honey balls must be made 
of ground beef, honey, vegetable oil, and vi- 
tamin and mineral supplements, Sewing the 
thousand dog booties [might require will 
take about three weeks even with the helpof 
alot of dedicated friends. 

Sleds are fitted with new plastic runner 
materials, balts, lashings, and supply bags. 
My dogs require new custom-fitted har- 
nesses and gang-line tether. And I need new 
racing attire; hand-sewn parkas, snow 
pants, and sturdy boots. 

The dogs and L arrive in Anchorage the 
first week in March to join an eventual field 
of $4. mushers and 796 dogs. We hear talk of 
an icy trail with dangerous turns. This only 
adds to the severe butterflies I already have. 

Now there is only one day left; one more 
day before I am out on the trail alone with 
my dogs and the life T love: 

There 1s so little snow in Anchorage this 
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vear that our start has been moved $4 mile< 
northeastward to Settlers Bay. The teams 
will go off at three-minute intervals: T have 
drawn the 26th starting position, 

Lknow my dogs well and harness them in 
pairs where they are best suited. Ah and 
Tekla go into the lead followed by my spare 
icaders—Copilot and Beaver, Stripe andl 
Dandy. Next come my strong young males 
—Screamer with Taboo, Jimmy with Ruff, 
Cracker with Daiquiri, and Cord running 
alone. Last into line are my two most power- 
ful wheel dogs—Ivak and his son Ivar. 

They're all so anxious to get going that it 
takes ten people to hold them as the earlier 
Starters move out. My friend Kathy Jones, 
Who helped raise money for my racing ex- 
penses, tucks herself onto the sled, which al- 
ready weighs 150 pounsls fully loaded, This 
Vear the rules require each musher to carry a 
passenger for the first erht miles in case of 
curly trouble, Kathy fits herself in amid the 
gear that every contestant must curry for 
survival: snowshoes, ax, and sleeping baw. 

As my countdown begins, I see that 
Screamer has chewed the rope connecting 
Daiquiti’s collar to the pang line. Too late to 
correct... we're off! Daiquiri becomes en- 
tangled with the dogs behind her, but there 
isno stopping theteam now, frantic with the 
thrill of charging after those in front. of us, 

Amile out Kathy corrects Daiquiri’s prob- 
lem, fortunately in less than 30 seconcds— 
that’s as longas I can restrain my eager dogs. 
Ahead lies an icy hill terminating in a 9D- 
degree turn, We go into a slide, hitting a 
downed tree, Kathy, the dogs, and I roll 
over it, She and I feel only a few aches and 
pains, but it's apparent that the team has 
suffered more damage. Cracker, Ruff, and 
Screamer ore running off pace. 

Even so, we're making good time. “Gee, 
Tekla,” Lery. She pulls to the right, and we 
pass not one but hwo teams. 

Kathy leaves us at Knik Lake, tired and 
sore but full of well-wishe: for me. And | 
continue on, finally alone, Miles peel away, 
und it begins to snow as darkness falls. One 
by one, Lovertake 22 teams; only three are 
ahead of me now. 

Along the Yentna River—60 miles and 
eight hours from ouratarting point—we four 
mushers lose the trail, now hidden by fresh- 
fallen snow. But ¢ach of wus, zigzagging 
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blindly from bank to bank, finally finds it 
again. Headlights behind us grow cim as 
other teams search for the trail. 

I follow the tracks made by the three sleds 
in front of me. The teams move along ala 
rate that T feel should soon bring us into 
Skwentna, the third checkpoint, 

Cracker, Ruff, and Screamer quit pulling 
and begin to limp. As much as it will slow 
me, [load them onto the sled to prevent fur- 
therinjury. They adel 150 pounds for my re- 
maining dogs to pull. 

Mile after mile I ride behind them on the 
runners; I should have secn Skwentna by 
now. I sense that something is wrong. At 
dawn | see that the river I'm on is too wide, 
Soon a musher approaches from the oppo- 
site direction and hails me with, “We're at 
least ten miles off course.” 

[turn my team arounc. My misery cannot 
be expressed, All vear | have nurtured but 
one thought: to win. Now—after a useless 
20-mile detour—my hopes are dashed. With 
three injured dogs aboard I cannot possibly 
makeup for lost time. I hate every bone in 
my body. 

Could things get worse? They soon da. 


Tekla‘’s All Is Not Enough 


Tekla starts to limp. The strain of those 
extra miles without any rest has pushed her 
past her timit. I take her out of the lead and 
put Copilot up with Ali, 

Atéi55 a.m. westraggleinto Skwentna, a 
full four hours behind schedule. Checkingin 
at trapper Joe Delia’s cabin, I am like a ro- 
bot; my dogs are played out. I feed them, 
then take Cracker, Ruff, and Screamer toa 
drop area where they can be flown home: I 
massage Tekla’s shoulder. I can't afford to 
lose her this early in the race. 

We push on. Forty-five miles farther, at 
Finger Lake, | know my limping Tekla has 
reached her limit. Tears roll down my 
cheeks. Together we had learned how to 
mush. Together she as a pup and I as a 20- 
vear-old novice in the Alaska bush had en- 
countered our first moose, caribou, and 
wolves. She led my team all the way in my 
first three Iditarods. In a joint effort of Joe 
Redington's and mine, she led the only sled- 
dog team ever to reach the summit of 20,320- 
foot-high Mount McKinley. She, who has 
saved my life more than once, Who can even 
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read my mind, now has to be left behind. 
Her sorrow seems as great as mine as she 
Witches me from where she's tied under a 
tree, awaiting a flight home. 

With only 11 weary dogs left, I head out 
again for Nome, still 938 miles away. After 
yustten miles, know we have tostop. Llie in 
the snow next to Aliand Conpilot, now in the 
lead. They cuddle up against me, and I mas- 
sage their shoulders and legs. I feel the 
strength I have worked to build in them 
since September, 

Other teams flash past me; friends yell out 
that they're sorry I got lest, 'm sure the best 
L can clo is come in in 20th place, My resolve 
is shaken, but I'm not ready to give up vet 

On the move again, I think-only of reach- 
ing Rohn checkpoint, where I will spend a 
compulsory 24-nour lavover that the race 
committee requires of all mushers at the 
checkpoint of their choice, This rule gives 
both cogs and drivers a long, much needed 
rest. In these first two davs on the trail, I 
have had a total of only four hours’ sleep. 
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Unfortunately, [know this situation will not 
improve as We progress 

As we climb into Rainy Pass to cross the 
Alaska Range in the dark, my mind is not 
fully focused on what lam doing. [let go of 
the sled so the team can clamber up a steep 
bank unencumbered by mv weight. I have 
badly misjudged the energy of my dogs: they 
shoot away and are out of sight before I 
reach its top. 

For six miles I pursue them, fearing the 
worst: that the unguided sled will overrun 
ancinjure my wheel dogs, that my teammay 
encounter and be trampled by 4 moase 
Around one more bend and there they are, 
the sled omits side but intact. They bark and 
Wag their tails as if to sav, “Where the hell 
have you been?” 

I know this close call was the result of 
my deteatist attitude, and I resolve to have 
no more of that. We arrive at Rohn at 5:01 
p.m., now two days out of Settlers Bav, and 
find shelter in a spruce grove where I bed 
down with the dogs on its fragrant boughs 
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Strain of the battle against 0 tenacious 
itorm shows on Susan (left) and rival mushers 
ferry Austin, center, ond Rick Swenson os 
they take refuge at White Mountain. Wearing 
d headlamp used for night driving, Susan 
kmeads warmth back into her feet. 

Shoulder injuries, fatigue, ond sore feet 
suffered by five dogs hod forced Susan to leave 


a 
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the animals at earlier checkpoints, and they 
were flown bach to Anchorage. At White 
ifountain (above) she decides to drop Taboo, 
exhausted from mushing through deep snow 
Though the fierce storm continued with 
wiris as high as 40 miles an hour, the mushera 
and their dogs pressed on (left), with Errmitt 
Peturs, far (eft, following Susan, Austin, and 
Sterno. Corpetition sometimes tlirned to 
Cooperdtion as drivers took turns at the 
demanding tusk of breaking trail 
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Rohn. with no running water or electricity, 
is like several of our checkpoints. These 
include many native villages where the 
overwhelming hospitality more than makes 
up for the lack of conveniences. 

After our 24-hour rest and four hot meals, 
mv team is yowling and barking to be off, 
and my determination to stay in the race 1s 
firmer than ever. Even Jimmy is running 
hard despite a case of sore feet, which [have 
been treating with medication prescribed by 
the race Veterinarian at Rohn. Other vets 
are available at most checkpoints to assist 
mushers in dectoringa dog's injuries and de- 
termining its fitness to continue. 

Night has fallen as we head into the 
“burn,” a4(+mile stretch of charred and fall- 
en trees gutted by fire in 1977. Descending 
snow grows heavier, wiping out the trail. 





Cheering throngs break the long agorty 
of the trail as Susan crosses the firciah 
line (above), then hails a fan (facing 
page). Her time of 16 days, 4 hours, and 
49 minutes wis bested only by 
Swenson, who arrived less than four 
minutes earlier 

Following previous placings of 19th, 
9th, and Sth, her runner-up showing 
brought $16,000, the pride of 
accomplishment, and renewed haope of 
someday being the first to Nome, 
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But | manage to keep going, catching up 
with the leaders who have lost their way and 
are waiting for daylight. 

To this point we have raced as individ- 
uals, every musher for himself. But now we 
must work together, taking turns at trail 
breaking through the deep, soft snow. 
Strange as it may seem in some competitive 
circles, this does not diminish our race in- 
stincts. As soon a= circumstances permit, 
we're off again on our own, 

We travel in this tedious and time- 
consuming manner for four and a halt days 
and 354 miles. Atthe Indian village of Ruby, 
perched above the Yukon River, the weath- 
er improves—but only temporarily. 

I switch to a lighter sled, cached in Ruby, 
with licker runner material, better suited to 
the less havardous terrain ahear. Skies are 
clear, but temperatures 
drop to. 45 degrees below 
zero as I start out alone 
down the frozen Yukon. li 
[stay too long onthe sled, I 
risk <erious frosthite. Too 
long jogging behind it can 
impair my lungs. So I al- 
ternate between running 
and ridin. 

With the added speed of 
a new sled on a harder 
trail, Jimmy's foot prob- 
lem worsens, so I'm forced 
to drop him at Galena, An- 
other 94 miles along the 
Yukon and I'm into a 90- 
mile stretch across the Nu- 
lato Hills to Lnalakleet 
anc the sea 

A raging storm moves 
in, burying the trail. Those 
of us in the lead bunch up 
again to break trail. But 
after some 30 miles we're forced to take ret- 
uge in a trapper's tent for the night. 

Another day's travel brings us to Unala- 
kleet. Only 271 miles to Nome! Four hours 
later [ leave the village alone, making slow 
progress along Norton Sound to the beach 
ten miles from Shaktoolik. The weather 
worsens: Winds rise to 60 milesan hour. Vi1- 
bility drops to near nothing. My eyelashes 
and those of the dogs freeze shut, and [stop 
often to clear their eves and check their feet. 
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ft is midnight. Even with my headlamp 
on, [cannot see the driftwood tripods set out 
to mark the trail across these miles of flat. 
featureless country. Fellow mushers Em- 
mitt Peters and Herbie Nayokpuk join me, 
and though we space our teams only two feet 
apart, we cannot see to follow each other, 
We become separated, Groping from tripod 
to tripod, I finally reach Shaktoolik alone 
and with a frasthitten face. 

Lucy Sukpelik welcomes us to her home. 
Even the dogs, Itis toa cold outside torthem 
to rest easy. And I can’t feed them outdoors 
because their pans blow away. 

By morning, winds are gusting up lo 80 
miles an hour, piling up 30-foot drifts. Split- 
ting wood for Lucy's stove becomes a chal- 
lenge: Someone must stand downwind to 
catch the chunks as they fly by. 

With so many delays my deg-food supply 
has run out. T restock as best [can with fish 
and frankfurters from the local store, anc 
dried salmon from a fisherman. 

The village network of CB raclios circu- 
lates disturbing reports of mushers stranded 
back in the foothills. And, later, of the un- 
known fate of our experienced Eskimo 
musher Herbie Navokpuk, who had already 
left Shaktoolik to cross 58 miles of frozen sea 
to Koyuk in the hope of getting a good lead 
on the rest of us, The try was daring but it 
didn't pay off. Thirty hours later he returned 
to Shaktoolik badly froetbitten. 

I wait $2 hours in the village. The storm 
lets up a little: All the mushers there resume 
the race with new strength and spirit. Only 
741 miles to go, but the going is tough, We 
push through the continuing storm to White 
Mountain, seven lead teams still traveling 
close together. 

Taboo, completely worn out from punch- 
ing too long through heavy snow, must drop 
out, leaving me with 9 dogs of my original 
15, Emmitt is now running 10, Rick Swen- 
son, 12, and Jerry Austin, 14. Evenso, I feel 
this is still a wide-open race. Thoughts of 
winning again consume my mind. 

Forty miles from the finish line we run 
into winds as strong.as those we experienced 
at Shaktoolik. For the next seven miles— 
from the foot of the Topkok Hills along the 
beach to Nome—we try cach team to see 
which lead dog can cut a straight path 
through the tremendous side wind, Finally, 
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Rick puts up his Andy who has led him to 
victory three times. Andy proves up to the 
task and brings us all through the storm. 

By the time it has died away, Ali, my best 
command leader, is tired of taking orders. 
So 1 put Copilot up front with Stripe, The 
new pairing pays off. Both dogs drive hard, 
and the whole team picks up its pace. 

Lam now in fifth place but only a short dis- 
tance behind Rick, Jerry, Emmitt, and Er- 
ni¢ Baumgartner. The final push is on; 30 
miles to wo. My adrenaline is pumping. 


Sprinting to the Finish 


I pass Ernie and pull away. I pass Em- 
mitt, but he stays rizht on my tail, Through 
the last checkpoint we dash; only 22 miles 
now. Sameone yells out that Rick and Jerry 
are just two minutes ahead of me. Emmitt 
remains close behinel, 

Stripe begins to falter. [need Ali up there. 
But hus he rested long enough from his earli- 
#r lead duties to take them up again? TD have 
to take the chance: 

The change ts quick—t0 seconds to 
switch Aliand Stripe. Emmitt is halfway by 
me when | holler at Ali and Copilot: “Go! 
Go! Gol” The instant feel my dogs civing 
forward, [know [havecdonethetnck. [soon 
outdistance Emmitt 

Ali has raced with me to Nome before and 
senses he's into the homestretch. He knows 
his job-and gives it his full measure. The oth- 
er dogs respond to his leadership. 

Jerry and Rick round Cape Nome, run- 
ning strong. I chase hard for eight miles to 
pass Jerry. But there's still Rick, barely visi- 
ble in the chistance. 

My dogs and I try with all the energy we 
can muster to overtake him, but he still beats 
us into Nome by three minutes and 43-sec- 
onds in a race that has lasted more than a 
thousand miles and 16 davs. 

Cheers ring out around me: T gratefully 
accept my 316,000 second-prize money. 
While my thoughts have already turned to 
next year's race, the remaining mushers are 
still concentrating on this one, The last will 
not cross the finish line until ten days later. 

The wilderness is my life now, and the Idi- 
tarod its ultimate experience. I love Alaska 
and the opportunity it has given me to real- 
ize my dreams. I have only one dream to go. 
Next vear I'll be number one. oO 
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It's a natural vacation that starts with 
e National Parks and two extraordinary 
"states then keeps going with famed rivers 
and first-class fishing, museums and ghost 
towns, dude ranches and whitewater rafting. 
Visit the land of Lewis and Clark, Buffalo 
Bill, Jim Bridger, Custer... see abundant 
wildlife. roaming free... thrill to the best in 
rodeo... or just lean back and soak up 
peace and quiet. Here's country big enough 


? "] for everything you've yearned to do, with just 
enough of the civilized life — at prices 
arene ett oe eet 
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The The Sheraton 
Sheraton-Waikiki Hotel Coconut Beach Hotel 
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whol pomt out-anc interpret the sights Alzska has to 


offer. 

You'll also find a Holland Amenca Westours 
office to helps you plan shore excumuons in the ports af 
call veut can visit, 

Which inctude Ketchikan, the totem capital of the 
werd. 

The jegendary capital city 0 f Juneau 

Old, Russian Sitks 

Ph Us (ne entine, Plancus day cruising marvelous, 
crystal b lue Cslacer Bay 

JUMP SHIP 

Aci ith La Mfolland Amenca Westours land tour to-a 
Healkaned 3 America Westours cruise and vou have the 
best possible way to sme Alaska. 

A typical itinerary includes:a trp to Juneau's 
besiutitul Wen ienhall Glacer 

Ain exclisrve dayboat crunse up the breathtaking 
Darin (anal. 

An overient visit. to the fabled frontier town of 
Shaurway, 

A piling by motenmoch over the Chilkon 
Pass in the steps ol "Yaike a gold rush starmpeders. 

A-smooth, scenic journey over the spectacular 
AL barskcin His hvay ty Fairbanks. 

4 chat “and f night in Dernah Natori) Park, where 
Wl Aull sheen tn the rack ww aot _ 
marron ih Mit, McKinley, a. 

And a tour of 3 
Anchi rave, W ith a Sie Je fl Ip i ¢ 
Pr Sore Port TEES Colaceer. 

Our longer trips take 
vou all the way up ti 1 the Arctic. 
Wi pere| the Sh F iaaey T =f te ir 
an. entine thirty-six days Guring 
the summer. 

WHT: WAYS TUPSEE 
MORE ALASKA. 

Wath over tity cruises 
and over forty land tours, 1a 
one can show you more of 
A lpeibees 

Onur 1963 brochiire 
explicit ly cetatls all the chonces 
available to vou, Fora tree 
copy, etther see your travel 

consultant or call Heillane 
Amenca. Westours at 
-BO426-(927) west of the 


Misstsrppi, 1-800-221-6842 east of the Mississippt. 
L-A00-426-0427 
1-800-221-6842 
Or if you prefer, sencl in the coupon below tockay, 
Just because you want tovisit the Last Fronter 
diocsnt mean Vou have to travel like a frontiersmut 
With Holland America Westours, you can be 
shire Vou wan't. 


PTotlind Arnenesa Weshours Pte 
Al Pefhott Avenue: Weer, Seortle WAL oa] yo 
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LIONS 


The photography in Lions (December 1982) was 


awesome. The moments captured radiated each 
lion's personality. Thank you, Des and Jen Bart- 
lett, for your unerring patience that made those 
powerful pictures possible. 

ie " = Prisana Impson 


Denver, Colorado 


Thank you, many times, for choosing that won- 
derfully expressive tion photograph on pages 
B00-501. Every time [see it Dhoveto laugh. Forty 
years.of my life were devoted to the care of a mas- 
culine family—an opinionated father, an ami- 
able husband, and three obstreperous little old 
bovs. Mast of the time | was able to love them 
dearly, but—once ina while—I! wondered about 
aloud VELL. This cheers my female soul. 

Mrs, A. A. Archibald 


Gibsonia, Pennsvivania 


Tam confused by an apparent contradiction. The 
Bartletts state that three lionesses and three cubs 
died of starvation during a drought, unable to 
compete with the males. Yet, later on they state, 

“The lionesses, beng eaner ee Sw ilier, are fet- 
See ee ==. ye edie 


Tarrytown, New York 


Tite females winally do the killing, bul tite males 
eat the tion's share, 


MEDITERRANEAN MAP 


The Society's new map "The Historic Mediterra- 

nea” (December 1982) is acartophile’s delight, a 
veritable treasure chest of historical facts, 

David M, de Herrera 

Eagle Rock, California 


I was sorry to notice an error in the text.on your 
Mediterranean map. It was printed: "Seljuk 
Turks. ..took Constantinople in 1453, , 
Howevae: the Seljuks never took Constantino- 
ple. Nor did the Seljuk Empire exist in the 13th 
century. Constantinople was taken by the Otto- 
man Turks, who still possess it. 
Gvarcy Uroray 
Edmonton, Alberta 


frror, unfortunately, often arises from conden- 
yolion, We were correct in saying Ure Seljuk 
resisted the Crusaders, bul the feat af taking Con- 
stantinople belonged to the Ottomans. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The picture of the two Berlin smokestacks says it 
all about New Hampshire (December 1982). The 
emoke from two chimneys blows in different 
directions, 1 suspect that the smoke blowing 
against the wind is Yankee smoke, going that 
way simply because it always has and, by golly, 
always will. 
A. Stevenson 
Epsom, New Hampshire 


The telephoto-lens illusion of a Seabrook Station 
looming over the New Hampshire shoreline 
grosely misrepresents reality. And the caption 
“explanation” merely reinforces my belief that 
the editors know just as well as [do that far more 
people will be merely impressed by the photo- 
prank than those who also read the caption. 
Roger T. Patterson 
Bristol, New Hampshire 


ELCHICHON 


A single-handed sailor has a lot of time to observe 
the weather, the ocean, and the sky. Sailing the 
Pacific Ocean on a small sloop, 1 was surprised 
by the lack of star-filled-skies, gorgeous sunsets, 
and heartwarming sunrises. When, after 50 days 
of loneliness and sailing 5,000 miles, | returned 
home, | grabbed the November NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC. [ found the explanation for the strange 
gray skies, cold sunrises, poor sunsets, and few 
stars in the Pacific in “Fire and Ash, Darkness at 
Noon.” 
Andrew Urbanczvk 
Montara, California 


ANASAZI 


The excellent article “The Anasazi” (November 
1982) tells of photographs made by William Hen- 
rv Jackson in Chaco Canyon that were lost be- 
cause of probiems with ms film. Photographic 
film had not vet been invented. Mr. Jackson used 
large view cameras, making negatives on glass 
plates by the wet-plate, ginss-negative process, 
From these large glass negatives, solar prints 
were made by exposing the negative in contact 
with the photographic paper in sunlight, This 
method wae used until the 1890s, 
Hugh S. Espev, M.D, 
Quincy, lines 


Jackson noted of his 1877 expedition to Chace 
cee “Dry film wos beginning te come 

.f ordered a supply of “sensitive megatie? 
frase supplied tn bands.’ " Notexachy what we 
today call film, but it was similar 


National Geographic, March 1983 


A Whole State in One 
Free Travel Guide 





Get ready for vour Utah vacation with PS == 

ine mast Complete state Travel Guide anit 

ever! It's gat highway maps and places New Utah Catalog 
lor naps. National Parks no. State SOU fecriwe an ad new fre 
has more — and festivals of arts you 
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“I WOULDN'T 
TREAT MY BIKE 


THE WAY YOU | 
TREAT YOUR BODY.” 


= judy Latterty 





When Judy Lotferty prepares for a again. Alive, vibrant, ready to get on 
face ike the anmwal crosstowa run, she her bike and take on the world 

Kes sure her bike is in perfect shops Judy Lafferty is just one example of 
she inspects and odjusts every part the kind ‘ot progress we're making 


she tunes and balances the whole against cancer in its mony forms. 

machine, so if can go the distance ne American Cancer Society tokes 
Becouse she treats har body the some creat for thot progress, But creadil 

same wory, she discovered oa turnp in won't finance our work. — 

her breast a few yeors ogo. We need your money to helo us win 
she | SsCOVered | eary. Ang these The race 


Ye Of early breast cancers con 


Be fected successful SHARE THE COST 
JuUaY Aas since hod reconstuctve OF LIVING 
surgery, too, and she feels ike herse , | 5 


GIVE TO THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY. 
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Your verv interesting article on the Anasazi 
posed the question, “Why did the Mesa Verdeans 
of Colarada tuck their pueblos in lofty cliffs?" On 
a trip to Montezuma Castle National Monument 
the naturalist on duty gave these answers: The 
overhanging cliff protected them fram attack 
from above. The height from the valley floor en- 
abled them to draw up their ladders to prevent 
attack from the valley floor. During the summer 
months with the sun high overhead the overhang 
shaded the pueblos to help keep them cooler. 
During the winter months, the sun's being closer 
to the horizon enabied its rays to- shine directly 
upon the structures, thus helping to heat the 
dwellings 
John P, Wand 
Atascadero, California 


Yet anothersuggestion te iat they needed the ar- 
able land on the mesa for crope. 


Arizona is taking strong measures to prosecute 
pothunters and protect sites such ac Homolovi, 
picttired in your November issue. Your splendid 
essave on Southwest archaeology greatly assist 
these preservation efforts by reminding the pub- 
lic of our ich Southwest heritage. 
Bruce Babbitt 
Governor of Arizona 


THE CHIP 


Your enthralling article “The Chip" (October 
1982) finally spurred us to the decision of buying 
a personal computer. On page 439 you state that 
the electrical pulses in chips travel nearly at the 
speed of light. Then, on page 443, you say that 
wafers sheeted with certain compounds “con- 
duct electricity ten times as fast as silicon.” The 
author seems to imply that electricity travels at 
nearly ten times the speed of light in specially 
treated wafers: 
Wendelin Sachtler 
Oldenburg, West Germany 


The article should have made clear that electrical 
tmpulver pass Larough the chip's metal cirewitry 
at mecely the speed of light, Signals travel much 
tlewer throwgh the chip’) silicon layers. Testy 
jhow that waves transmitted trough gallium ar 
senide atigin. speeds ten limes faster, yel still do 
not aftain the speed of light, 


The article on the chip contained an error in its 
reference to the micron, One micron equals one 
twenty-five thousandth of an inch-and not one 
39-millionth as stated. A bacillus bacterium a: 
shown in comparison to a chip is 2/25,000 of an 


inch (2 microns), not 79 millionths, as simple 
arithmetic will show. 

Robert I... Moyer 

Professor of Microbiology 

Massachusetts Bay Community College 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Here ts a case where mumerals might have been 
preferable to words, We stated that ome micron 
equals thirty-nine millianths (39/1 ,000,000, nol 
1/39,000,000) of an inch, which tm indeed ap- 
proximately 1/25,000 of an inch, 


AVALANCHE! 


Qur foundation appreciated very much “Ava- 

lanche!" by David Cupp (September 1982). Un- 

fortunately, in the section dedicated to. the 

activities of ourfoundation and its origin, there is 

ane statement thatis not truce. The spark plug of 

the protracted search effort for my nephew was 
not me but my husband, Gino Eigenmann., 

Ruth Eigenmann, President 

Vanni Eigenmann Foundation 

Milan, Italy 


COAL V5. PARKLANDS 


How was the fate of Allen-Warner Vallev, Utah, 

decided two years ago? | came-ocross “Coal vs. 

Parklands” in NATIONAL GrogEaruic (Decem- 

ber 1980) and realized that you had not reported 
an the end of the affair so far. 

Alilon Machatek 

Pardubice, Czechoslovakia 


The project is currently on hold, The California 
wlilities withdrew Lheir application sor tie power 
plants in 2087. Nevada Power and Light in con- 
function with several California municipalities 
may build a 1,000-megawatt Harry Allen piant. 
But the Warner Valley project seem to have been 
dbandoned, 


EDITOR'S COLUMN 


On pace $53 of the November issue you say Jodi 
Cobb “collected a spent cartridge that fell near- 
by.” 1 think you must mean “bullet.” If Pm 

wrong, so is Webster's unabridged. Take it from 


an old soicher. 
J. 5. Vanderploeg 
Toronto, Ontario 


Jodi Cobb, not an old soldier, confirmed that she 
pent uP ane pected corteddas, man ospent bullet, 
Etines should bie fide fessaa do Masabovaioriit, 
National Geographic Magazine, Bor 37444, 
Washington, O.C. 20073, and should include 
sender's address and telephone number, Nat all 
letters cin be used, Those that are will often be 
edited and excerpted. 


National Geagraphic, March 1984 





On Assignment 





“45 CLOSE TO NATURE as vou could ever 
be” Saws Des Bartlett of the almost five 
years that he and wife Jen have spent in 
Namibia's Etosha National Park. The pho- 
tographers lived mostly in tents, immersing 
themselves in their subject with a whole- 
heartecdness characteristic of néarly 30 veurs of 
partnership recording wildlife for books, 
cles, and award-winning films. “Living that 
way, Des says, “no matter what happens. 
yOu re Tracy to cover il 
The Bartlett: have pure rer inside a. beaver 
lodge in the Rockies and dived into chill Pata- 
Wwualers with penguins and right 

whales. While preparing an Emmy-winning 
film and a (SEOGRAPHIC article about snow 


ari 


a 


peese, the couple adopted a gagele of orphaned 
geese that traveled with them as they traced 
migration routes from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Alexico and back. Released from the Burt- 
lets van at the Uo S.-Canadian border. the 
their dutv-lree status as 
wild migrants by flying over the boundary, 
then returned jabbering to the van 

At a water hole in Etosha, Jen photo 
graphed a bull elephant froma blind disguised 
a5 a termite mound (below), Three years after 
the blind was built, cliphants accepted it so 
completely they would lean over it to drink 





Fecse demonstrable 








“Wwe came almost to feel a part of the herd,” Jen 
says. She aso admits, “It's a little difficult to 
hold the camera 100 percent steady when a 
trunk is, sav, a foot from the lens,” 

A boyhood in (Queensland's rain forests kin- 
dled Des’s love of nature 
with Svdnev-born Jen in East Africa 

ow self-described “professional nomads,’ 
Lies 4 all where ver thes Ire Domne. ~ Wie do es 
actly what we want to do," savs Des. “We're 
among the few who don't envy anyone.” “ We 
Ways saV the most interesting place we've 
worked is where We are al ine moment,” Jen 
adds. “Or,” Des muses, “the next place,” 


He joined forces 











The all mew (983 Terie! 4WD 
Warton. 5 doore 4-wheel drive. And 
étartlingly unique in appearance 
et ad far starters. But the further 
you go, the better the story gets 

Tercel switches from front- 
wheel drive to four-wheel drive 
cn command” with one simple 
shift Even while moving through 
anow, fnud or worse” 

Tercel’s fuel etficient (5 liter 
SOHC engine delivers the bea! 
hick economy ol ANY 4-wheel 


drive. 42 Estimated Highway MPO, 
IDEPA Estimated MPG"* Adel that 


to the convenience of an eavtra 
larpe fue] Tank, aod youve gor a 


Cruising range of up te $54 mbes, 

hercels inmwvative 6-speed 
OVETCHIVe Linismission makes icy 
roads, mud or the occasional ite- 
berg no big challenge. And inde- 
Hendenclront suspension makes 
the ride super smooth The trac- 
ton, superbly sureipotec, 

rmelidé® Tércel gives vou more 
room than any small 44WwD Wagon 
Espectally in the easy-aocess hatch- 
back rear Sports seats wrapped In 
specially designed cloth, daal re- 
mote control minors, AM/EM/MPA 
d-ypeaker stereo, and even an op- 
ional power sunrool make Terce! 
as ouch tun to sitin as to drive 


NOW TOYOTA HAS A NEW 
FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE WAGON. BUT THAT'S 


JUST THE TIP OF THE ICEBERG. 
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OH WHATA FEELING! 


The all new (983 Tercel Awe 
SRk5 Wagon. By the looks of it, jt 
may be the year's hottest new car 
But-in teres of function, it delivers 
the goods witha calculation thats 
icy cold 
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lawn and garden tractor 


o doesn't have everything. 


a 


Phis year, John Deere offers a lawn and garden tractor that lea 
desired, Introducing the John Deere 318, one of the most versatile. well-built machine 


| nothing | 
Cs DOLMBE TH 


The powerful 315 features hydrostatic drive. improved brakes and ides, ane 
Lnew twain-cylinder 1§-hp engine that combines the cooling ability of accast-aluminum 
block wath the durability of cast-tron cylinder liners. It has power steering dnl 4 toh 

f-ineh turning raclius for preater maneuverability. [talen has two hvelraulic fy 

for greater convenience, And a full-pressure oil-svstem for longer engine lik 

(Jptions mclude a? ,U00 rpm rear PTO) anda Category “O" 4-point hitch, as well 
a5 nearly 30 powermuatched attachments, nclucding tllers, snow throwers, and cente 
and rearimouwnted mowers 

Sow all thisisn't enough,consider the John Deere 420, With a tull 70 hpanda 
hat more versatility. the new 4201 even better suited to handle the dermanils of tenureth 
rrouncs maintenance jobs 

With etther the 31S or 4270, vou re getting a tractor that’ hardworkine, durable 
and well worth the nmvestment. And if that isn't evervthing. what 1? 

hor more inlormation,or the name of your nearest dealer, call 800-44) 
toll (rie (SEW) 47 2.87 OH in a 
; ue . 
Hino) or write John Deere . 


Dent. 50, Moline, Tlinwis 
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